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SUMMER CAMP SCENE 








ETWEEN the last cultivations and the beginning of harvest time 
there usually comes a period when farm work is less pressing and 
less exacting—a period, in fact, that is the farmer’s logical vaca- 

If there be any wealth producer in the land who is en- 


tion season. 
titled to an occasional leave of absence— 
with pay—it is the farmer. Of course we 
mean the real farmer—the man who, with 

| head and hand, has labored long months 

| that his family may be better provided for 
and the country fed and clothed. Men in 
other occupations expect and take their vaca- 
tions regularly—why not the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife? 

By a vacation we do not mean anything 
necessarily expensive or elaborate. Allover 
the South there are thousands of river banks 
and lake shores, cool, picturesque spots in 
the hills, Where a tent might be pitched for 
a week or two weeks, and the family get 
more real good than from an expensive, 
tiresome journey to the distant seashore or 
Mountains. For, after all, the essential part 
of a real vacation lies not in rest nor in long 
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journeys to strange places, but rather in the total change fromthe con- | 
stant routine of work, the same thing day after day and year after year, || 
that makes life irksome and creates a desire in the farm boy and girl 
for places and scenes where there is more life and action. 


Now don't goto worrying about who will || 
look after the cows and the chickens, and the’ || 
horses and the house, and things generally 
while you are away; there is always a neigh- 
bor nearby who will be glad to do these things 
for you, for he and his family may contem- 
plate just such a vacation a little later, and 
you will have a chance to reciprocate. 

Don’t say you can’t get away, Mr. and 
Mrs. Progressive Farmer. After the year’s 
strenuous work both you and the children 
are entitled to an outing, and are cheating 
yourselves if you don’t get it. Think of 
that shady, cool, wooded spot on the river 
or brookside, pack up a few necessaries, 
and hie yourselves away for a week at 
least. You will come back rested and stocked 
with energy and enthusiasm for making 
next year your best and most successful. 
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get The Progressive Farmer one 
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YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


subscription 


date does not pr ape rly 





Each Advertiser’s caigerscotic Guaranteed 


WE» WILL positively make goor 
result of fraudulent m rese tations 


loss su 





any dele riber as a 


Farmer 


pt go yhoae apna vit ha dayne last 
q: Now, Brother Reader, 
won't you help to get 

them ? 

We 


this work without reward. We 


don’t want you to do 


useful and desir- 
that 


as a reward for sending 


have many 


able articles we give 
us a 
club of two or more new trial 
subscriptions, or, if’ you prefer, 
we will extend your own, sub- 
scription three months tor a 
club of two new trial subscrip- 
Six 


tions, or we will give youa 


months credit for a club of four 
and a full year’s credit for a 
club of eight. 





- Show this paper to your 
neighbors and tell them 
about this great 25-cent offer. 
They will be glad to give 
you a quarter for their trial 
subscription, and will ap- 
preciate your telling them 
about it. 





Help us to get 
30, 000 in 30 Days, 


Address 
The Progressive Farmer 








Fora Club of Two 
25 Cent Trial Subscriptions 
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Famous Lock Stitch 


Sews Leather 
Quick 


Make Your Own Repairs 


There is nothing like 
Stitch Awl to repair harness, shoes, 
vas and do all kinds of sewing on odd 
jobs. It’s a miniature repair shop and 
sews like a machine. Here is @ tool you 
need, one that you will find most useful, 
strong and practical. It is equipped with 
assorted diamond point needles and a 
supply of the best waxed thread, ready 
fot use. 


Lock 
can- 


this patent 


We will send you this splendid 


awl, postpaid as a reward for 
sending us a club of two new trial 
subscriptions for balance of year 
(to January 1, 1915) at 25 cents 


each. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











AVE 
Have 
works? 


painted your house? 
installed water- 


you 
you 


H 


If you have done either of these 
things we want you to tell us your 
story for our great “Paint and Wa- 
terworks Special” of The Progressive 
Farmer, August 22, getting your arti- 
cle to us by August 8. 


We had planned to issue in August 
a “Farm Woman’s Special,” 
policy of The 
be definite and concrete 
sible 


but it’s a 
armer to 
in every 
We want every Prog 
sive Farmer article have a 
to it; we want the writer 
down to brass tacks.” 
a general “Housekeepers’ 
“Farm Home Special,” we 
to hammer away at just two things, 
the two things most needed by the 
average Southern farm home—paint 
and waterworks. 


Progressive F 
pos= 
case. rres- 
point 
“come 
instead of 
Special” or 
are 


to 
to 


So 


o y 
going 


Crops are bringing pretty good 
prices now, and we want every farm- 
er who can possibly do so to set 
aside enough money from the fall 


“PAINT AND WATERWORKS SPECIAL’”’ 
AUGUST 22 


crops either to put in waterworks or 
paint his house. 
And 


our 


this end we want to fill up 
of August 22 with experi- 
articles about painting 
and installing waterworks. If 
have had experience with 
proposition, sit down and tell 
you did it; what it cost you; what 
mistakes you made; what good ideas 
you have found out; and any sugges- 
tions any kind you think will be 
beneficial to farmers who contem- 
plate pera their houses or putting 
in waterworks. If you write on both 
subjects, write two separate letters. 


wmsue 
ence 


you 


us how 


We will give a prize of $5 for the 
best letter from a reader on the 
painting subject, and $5 for the best 


Ictter on the waterworks subject; 


$3.50 each for the two second best | 
letters; $2.50 each for the two third | 


best letters, and our regular space 
rates for all others published. 
Write 


can, 


letter 
each 


your as 


us by 


soon as 


August 8. 
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CLAREMONT COLLEGE, Hickory, 


For Girls. Location and health record 
unsurpassed. Fine Course of Study. Ideal 
School for farmer’s daughter. Help offered 
worthy girls. Write at once for illustrated 
catalogue. 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President 
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UNITED STATES COLLEGE VETER- 
INARY SURGEONS Recognized by 


Civil Service C pian 

sion, Dept. of Agriculture and American Veterinary 
Association. Graduates eligible for government 
appointment or private practice. Complete course 

Opens Sept.15. Dr. Hulbert Young, Dean, and 
competent staff of instructors. Address 


SECRETARY, 


Box 22, 222 C St., Washington, D. C. 




















| Shafting, Pulleys, Belts, Repairs and 


| Files, Teeth, Locks, Etc. 
| LOMBARD IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 


Get our circular before you buy. 
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LET us tell you how to catch 
them where you think there are 

none. We make the famous 

Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 

proved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA. 





Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 | 
Perfumed Borax | 


to distribute 100 FREE pkgs 
Soap Powder among friends. No money required. 
L. WARD COMPANY, 214 Institute Pl., Chicago 








“HAVE YOU ANY CLOVER 
TO SELL?” 


Read what this man says: 
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He only ran a 22-word ad for twotimes. Can 
you beat it? Send us your ad NOW, and 
sell out your surplus stock—Do it today. 
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Everyone who is interested in Em- 
broidery should get this 
beautiful Outfit. 

IT CONTAINS 


1 large Tray, 8x17 inches, stamped on im- 
ported Irish Linen. 

6 Doilies to match, size 54x5% 
stamped on imported Irish Linen. 

1 oblong Pillow Top, size 17x21 inches, hand 
tinted on ecru art cloth. 

1 Bone Stilletto, for punching holes for eye- 
let emhroidery. 

10 skeins of White Embroidery Cotton, 
working the various designs. 

10 Embroidery Needles (different sizes). 

Superior Transfer Patterns. 

Three large sheets, size 18x24 inches, con- 
taining 1 Baby Bib, Cap and Shoes to match; 
2 panels for Dress; complete Corset Cover; 4 
designs for Lingerie; 1 complete Alphabet; 
12 assorted Sprays of Flowers suitable for 
scarfs, pin cushion, table cover, etc. Instrue- 
tions for using are included. 

The Perforated Stamping Outfit 
Which is included in this outfit consists of: 
1 Shirt Waist design (front collar and cuffs; 
1 Skirt Panel; 1 Hatto match (hat can also be 
used for an 18-inch centerpiece); Belt, Cal- 
ander, Towel, and many designs not shown 
in illustration. S . 

Superior Stamping Preparation. 

One cake and full and explicit directions 
for transferring the perforated patterns to 
cloth without the use of a hot iron. 

We willsend you postpaid this splendid 
Fancy Work Outfit as a reward for sending 
us Three New Trial Subscriptions for bal- 
ance of year (to January 1, 1915,) at 25 Cents 
_— Vo not miss this opportunity. Ad- 


OTHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
We Will Give You 
THIS CAMERA 
For a Club of Ten New 
Trial Subscribers. 


inches, 


for 





The Premo Jr. “Model - 


Makes 2'4 X 3% pictures and per- 
mits the removal of one or more 
films at any time for development 
in tray or tank. 


Full and complete 
are included with 


instructions 
each camera. 


Just what you 


want for taking pic- 
tures of the home 


and home scenes. 


We will send you this splendid camera, 
charges prepaid, for a ib of Ten New 
Trial Subscriptions for balance of year 
(to January 1, 1915), at 25 Cents Each, 
Or we will give it to you for Five Trial 
Subscriptions and 65 Cents Extra, 

The price of the camera with a Years 
Subscription to Our Paper is $2.25. 


Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








FEEDING SHREDDED CORN 


STOVER 


Corn Stover Represents a Large Pro- 
portion of the Total Feeding Value 
of the Plant, and Should Be Care- 
fully Saved 


READER wants to know what 

we think of “shredded corn sto- 
ver” as a feed and asks for a com- 
parison in the feeding values of 
shredded corn stover, corn fodder, 
crabgrass hay, cowpea hay, and corn 
tops.” Also a “comparison of the 
manure from using shredded stover, 
pine straw, oak leaves, oat straw, and 
wheat straw.” 

It is generally conceded that when 
corn is in the best condition for cut- 
ting and shocking, or when it has 
reached that stage of its growth at 
which there is the highest feed value 
in grain and stover taken together, 
there is about one-half of the entire 
feed value of the plant in the stover 
—stalks, leaves and shucks. Probably 
it is not far wrong to state that at 
such a stage in the maturity of corn 
about 40 per cent of the entire feed- 
ing value of the plant is in the stover. 

It is possibly true that shredding 
stover is not the best way for pre- 
paring the stover for feeding, but it 
is the most practical method yet de- 
vised, unless there is an empty silo 
which may be filled by running the 
shredded stover, or the unshredded 
stover, through the silage cutter and 
filling this silo with the corn stover 
well saturated with water run into 
the silo while the stover is being put 
in. It is, at least, much better prep- 
aration than leaving the stover whole 
and is more economical and practical 
than cutting the stover with a feed 
cutter, because the stover may be 
‘shredded and the corn husked by one 
operation, when the combined husker 
and shredder is used. 

An acre of corn can be cut, shock- 
ed, hauled to the barn and husked 
and shredded at from $4 to $6 and 
will yield from one to two tons per 
acre of shredded stover. This gives 
a cost of not over $3 or $4 a ton for 
the stover, with the harvesting of 
the crop thrown in. 

Corn stover is not as good feed as 
good hay; but it is as good, and if of 
high quality, better than cottonseed 
hulls and oat or wheat straw. It is 
a good roughage for cattle and idle 
horses and mules; but should be fed 
in connection with some legume hay 
or with silage and cottonseed meal. 

No man should buy hay or cotton- 
Seed hulls and allow his corn stover 
to rot in the field. Moreover, if he 
has a shredder or can hire one, this 
is the most economical way of har- 
vesting his corn crop, because it fur- 
nishes an abundance of dry feed or 
bedding and clears the land for the 
sowing of winter cover crops. Suffi- 
cient tests have not been made of 
the digestibility of corn stover, corn 
fodder (leaves) and corn tops to fur- 
nish reliable data for a comparison 
of these with other feeds. For in- 
Stance, Henry gives the digestible 
Protein in corn stover as 1.4 per cent, 
Smith as 1.7 per cent, and the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture 
m a supplement to the November, 
1904, Bulletin, gives the digestible 
Protein at 2.8 per cent. This is prob- 
ably the nearest correct—for our 
Purposes, for Southern corn stover 
Contains much less water than the 

orthern stover, which is cut late in 
the fall. Fof instance, the North 
Carolina Bulletin referred to gives 
the water in field-cured corn stover 


as 22.8 per cent, whereas Henry in his 
“Feeds and Feeding,” gives the water 
content of corn stover as 40.5 per 
cent. 

The following comparisons, there- 
fore, are merely approximations or 
estimates of the digestible nutrients 
in 100 pounds of the feeds indicated: 
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As to the value of the manure 
when using different materials for 
bedding, if the other conditions be 
the same; that is, if the same feeds 
are used, with the same kind of ani- 
mals and the manure is treated in the 
same way, the differences in the ma- 
nure will depend on the amount of 
bedding used, its composition and its 
ability to absorb the liquid part of 
the manure. 

Corn stover, shredded, makes good 
bedding; but we have no definite 
data for a comparison of it with the 
other materials used, as to its absorb- 
ing powers. 

The following gives the fertilizer 
materials or plant foods in 100 pounds 
of the materials indicated: 
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Plowing Under Cowpeas for Green 


Manure 


READER says: “I sowed 25 acres 

of peas after oats, intending to 
plow them under to enrich the land, 
but since my corn crop has been cut 
short by the drouth I feel that I can 
not afford to plow under these peas 
and buy feed for my stock. What 
do you think?” 

As a general rule a man cannot 
afford to plow under a feed crop for 
manure and buy feed. It is probably 
true that the pea crop plowed under 
would do more good to the land than 
the stable manure made from feeding 
the peavine hay; for the animals will 
take out some of the plant foods 
from the peavines and some of them 
will be lost from the manure under 
ordinary farm management before it 
is returned to the land. The humus- 
forming material in the crop will also 
be greatly reduced by passing’ it 
through the animals, so taking the 
whole proposition it is quite certain 
the land will not receive as much if 
the crop is fed off the land and the 
manure returned as it would if it 
were plowed under. The land might 
be so greatly in need of humus that 
it would pay to plow under one crop 
of peas and buy feed, but this is 
probably not generally true. 

On the other hand, protein and ni- 
trogen which make the peavines val- 
uable are also abundant and cheap in 
cottonseed meal, considering its feed- 
ing and manurial value. If, therefore, 
purchased cottonseed meal would 
take the place of these peavines for 
feeding and the land is greatly in 
need of humus it might pay well to 
plow under these peas and buy cot- 
tonseed meal. For cottonseed meal 
is sold on its fertilizer value and is 
worth its present price either as a 
feed or as a fertilizer. Ordinarily 
and as a general rule or principle it 
will not pay to plow under good feed 


fer its fertilizer value only, but un- 
der special conditions and on land 
which must have the additional hu- 
mus to produce a profitable crop it 
might pay to turn it under if a cheap 
material like cottonseed meal will 
serve as a substitute feed for the 
stock, 





Balanced Ration for Dairy Cows 
NORTH Carolina reader wants a 
balanced ration for dairy cows 

from the following feeds: 

Cottonseed meal at $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
Beef pulp (dry) at $1.60 per 100 pounds, 
Corn meal at $1.85 per 100 pounds. 

Wheat bran at $1.55 per 100 pounds, 
Shipstuff at $1.60 per 100 pounds. 
Cottonseed hulls at 60 cents per 100 pounds, 

Shipstuff is not always the same 
product under that name. In North 
Carolina it is officially defined as a 
“mixture of the products other than 
the flour obtained from the milling of 
the wheat berry.” 

This is purely an arbitrary defini- 
tion, but as our reader is from North 
Carolina this is probably the product 
he refers to, but shipstuff is frequent- 
ly a mixture into which corn products 
enter. As these cows have clover, 
oat and peavine hay we may dismiss 
any consideration of the cottonseed 
hulls at $12 a ton, unless the hays 
will sell for about double, or at least 
one and a half times the cost of the 
hulls. 

We suggest a mixture of equal 
parts by weight of cottonseed meal, 
beet pulp and either wheat bran or 
shipstuff. If clover hay is fed one part 
of cottonseed meal to two parts of 
beet pulp may be used. 

We are asked to state the quantity 
of these mixtures these cows should 
receive. We are determined to teach 
our readers that that sort of feeding 
will not pay, by refusing to name an 
amount of feed any animal should 
receive. In the first place, we can 
not state the amount and in the next 
place any feeder should learn to feed 
the individual cow according to her 
needs and production and not by 
rule. This is a rule that about one 
pound of grain should be fed for 
every three pounds of milk produced 
per day, but if the cow increases in 
weight on this feed, or if she will not 
pay a profit on that amount, the 
amount should be reduced. On the 
other hand, a cow may be fed about 
what she will pay a profit on in in- 
creased production. A dry cow 
should do on clover and peavine hay 
alone, or at least, on a very little 
grain in addition. 

It is generally a pretty good plan 
to give a cow all the roughage she 
will eat up clean twice a day. 





Notes by the Way 


ECENTLY the writer and others 

were looking at a field of young 
corn about waist high—that was still 
dark green although no rain had 
fallen since it was planted. The 
ground was level, clean and had re- 
cently been cultivated. The top was, 
of course, dry, but with the foot soil 
could be removed to show moisture 
two or three inches below the sur- 
face. 

A practical (?) farmer offered as 
his opinion that “when corn is in that 
condition the best plan is to stay out 
of it.” When asked why, he replied 
that “cultivating it will do no good 
and will break the roots of the 
plants.” 

An examination showed there were 
no roots in the top two or two and a 
half inches of soil, because this soil 
was “dry as a bone” to that depth. 
This man had heard of the injury re- 
sulting from cutting the roots by too 
deep cultivation, but he “took no 
stock” in the common belief that fre- 
quent cultivation to a depth of two 
or two and a half inches will lessen 
the loss of moisture from the surface 


a 
of the soil. But for all that, we have 
noticed that invariably the fields of 
corn and cotton that have stood the 
drouth best are those having the 
most humus and those cultivated lev- 
el, shallow and often. 

x * * 

The land may be too dry to get a 
stand of rape sowed in September if 
the land is not prepared until seed- 
ing time, but an acre or. two plowed 
now and well fertilized with barn- 
yard manure, if harrowed every 10 
days until September, will contain 
enough moisture to start the crop. 

x * * 

Large yields may not mean large 
profits, but small yields mean small 
profits. The yield per acre is not 
the only factor in successful farming, 
but it is one of the most important, 
Even cheap production may not mean 
profitable farming, for it requires 
business as well as agricultural sense 
to make farming profitable; but cheap 
production is rare without large 
yields and profitable farming still 
more rare without cheap production, 

* * * 


Would it pay to mow the pastures! 
to keep down the weeds or non-pas- 
ture plants? Certainly not, or more 
of our intelligent Southern farmers 
would use the mower more. By some 
reversal of the natural order of 
things pasture plants must be sup< 
posed to be able to grow in the same 
place as weeds, briers and brush, 
Cotton and corn can not do this mir< 
acle, so we cultivate those crops to 
keep down the weeds, but apparently 
the same laws of nature do not apply 
to pasture plants. Yes, our pastures 
are dry and short, but with less 
weeds they might still be affording 
ample feed for the livestock. 

x ££ * 

For late fall and winter grazing 
the cereals—barley, wheat, oats and 
rye—will prove much more satisfac- 
tory than any of the so-called winter 
legumes, but for early spring grazing 
the legumes, bur clover, crimson clov- 
er, vetch, etc., are superior to any 
other crops. 

* KOR 

For the northern half of the Cotton 
Belt on very rich land rape, barley, 
and wheat are excelient grazing' 
plants. For the average land proba- 
bly oats is our best dependence for 
late fall and winter grazing. 

* * 

The dry weather caused much of 
the cowpeas and soy beans to be 
planted rather late, but it is still time 
to lay plans for avoiding beeing too 
fate in putting in the fall crops—oats, 
bur clover, vetch and crimson clover, 
They should be put in early to get 
the best results. 

4 o£ 4 

A farmer tells us that cowpeas, 
when two or’three inches high, are 
very much benefitted by running a 
smoothing or section harrow over 
them. Who has or will try it? It is 
a well known fact that soy beans do 
best when put in rows and cultivated 
about twice. Will they also stand 
the section harrow? If they will a 
cheap means of giving them the nec- 
essary cultivation is found, 





It is very nice to own an automobile, and 
we think everybody who is financially able 
should own one, but we would not advise 
anybody to make a purchase unless the 
actual cash is in hand to pay for it. We 
agree fully with the editor of Home and 
Farm when he says the farmers need auto- 
mobiles in their business even more than 
the city man needs them but we, on the 
other hand, admonish you to not go in debt 
to buy one. Get an automobile if you feel 
financially able to do so, but don’t get it on 
credit.—Chester News. 





The Progressive Farmers’ information and 
advice to the farming class has done and is 
doing more to make thig class think for 
themselves than any other thing that I know 
of. Again, it is so helpful when-we want to 
buy or sell an article. The farmers have 
come to depend on it when they wish to buy 
or sell anything. And your guarantee be< 
hind your advertisements makes them ac-~ 
cepted as being all right without investiga< 
tion.—F, E. Clinton, Yorkville, 8S. C. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








GARDEN NOTES AND QUERIES 


Late Sweet Potatoes 


OW late can I plant sweet pota- 
H toes for a crop before winter 
sets in in the neighborhood of 
Mobile, Ala.?” 
Now I have never planted any 
sweet potatoes in that section, and 
_can only say what they will do here. 
We can plant cuttings of the vines in 
July and make fairly good potatoes, 
and can plant cuttings in August and 
make the best small potatoes for 
bedding. Hence I would say that in 
the section near Mobile a fairly good 
crop could be made from cuttings set 
the last of July or early August. Per- 
haps some reader in that section may 
say more. 


Fruit Book—Potato Wilt 


HAT is the best book on fruit 
culture? What is the cause of 
Irish potato wilt?” 

The best book I know of on fruit 
culture is Thomas’ American Fruit 
Culturist, published by Wood & Co., 
New York. The Irish potato wilt is 
caused by bacteria in the soil. The 
dying of the tops is often caused by 
the early blight, which can be pre- 
vented by regular spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 


Early Turnips 


LEASE tell me the best turnip to 
sow for early bunching in the fall, 
and when to sow them?” 

The earliest turnips are the Early 
Milan. There are two varieties, one 
white and one with a purple top. 
Both are very quick growers. You 
can sow the seed at any time after 
the first of August for fall use. They 
are not good winter keepers, as they 
rapidly become pithy in the late fall, 
and should be disposed of early. 


Tomatoes Dying 


Y TOMATO plants are dying from 
something that seems to work 
under the skin of the main stalk. 
.They were not affected till they be- 
gan fruiting. Can you suggest a 
remedy ?” 
lam sorry that Icannot. You have 
either the Southern bacterial blight 
or the Fusarium blight. The first 
named disease causes the sudden 
wilting of the plant full of fruit, and 
the second is slower but equally sure 
to kill. The main thing is to avoid 
infected soil. Something might be 
done by getting seed from plants that 
live while others around them die, 
and in this way breeding a resistant 
strain. 





Barren Grape Vine 


HAVE a grape vine that seems to 

be in good health, grows fast and 
blooms every year, but seems to 
blast and the blooms fall and make 
no fruit. Noinsects of any kind that I 
can find. Can you give me a remedy?” 

If I could see the bloom of the 
grape I could probably advise you 
better. You do not say what kind of 
a grape it is. The Scuppernong very 
commonly makes imperfect flowers, 
or flowers deficient in the male or- 
gans, the stamens, and planting a 
barren male vine near by will help 
them. But it may be that your vine, 
like many of our wild vines, makes 
only male staminate flowers, and if 
this is the case it can never make 
fruit. With such a vine I would cut 
it down to the ground and graft it 
with a good variety. If your vine 
is a Scuppernong get one of the wild 
bullace or Muscadine vines that here 
are common on the roadsides, and set 
near it to furnish pollen. No treat- 
ment of the vine will have any ef- 
fect. 

Tomatoes From Cuttings 


as PROPAGATING tomatoes from 


cuttings, may the vegetable shoots 
that have no fruit buds on them be 


used, or must the shoots have bloom 
buds ?” 

Growing tomatoes from cuttings is 
only of use in perpetuating a certain 
peculiarity or variety. Any shoot on 
the plant can be used. I never prac- 
ticed the growing from cuttings as a 
rule, for it is so easy to get plants 
from seed. Many years ago when 
the Trophy tomato was introduced, 
the forerunner of all the improved to- 
matoes, I paid Col. Waring $5 for 20 
seed. These were planted in a green- 
house early in January, and as fast 
as they made growth I made cuttings 
from them and rooted them in the 
propagating bench, and by spring I 
had 150 good plants and all fruited 
well that I planted. I sold 18 of them 
for half a dollar each. But as a rule 
it is better to grow the plants from 
seed. 


Turnips, Onions, Etc. 


ROM Alabama: “When should 
turnip seed be sown for winter 
turnips and greens and what kinds? 
What kind of onion for winter eat- 
ing? Do shallots stay green all win- 


ter? What can I plant so that chick- 


Fertilizers for Late Potatoes 
HIS is from Virginia: “How much 
fertilizer shall I use on an acre 
which has been in truck for late Irish 
potatoes? r 

“Do you think the Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh will do well here? Are they 
good keepers?” 

The kind and amount to use will, of 
course, depend largely on the charac- 
ter and needs of the soil. Where I 
live we have a light sandy soil defi- 
cient in potash, ‘and we use a fertil- 
izer made here that has 2 per cent 
ammonia, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 10 per cent potash. On your Han- 
over County land this might do in 
some of the sandy parts, but on a 
clay loam I would use less potash. 
You can make a ton of very good po- 
tato fertilizer by mixing 1,000 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and 200 
pounds of sulphate of potash. On 
late potatoes I do not use the fertil- 
izer as heavily as on the early ones, 
and on land that has grown an early 
truck crop, 500 pounds of the above 
well mixed in the furrows will be 
sufficient per acre. 

I have used the Raleigh potatoes 
the past two winters and found them 
of unusually fine quality, and when 
mine were used up this spring and I 
had to buy potatoes for the table I 
was not able to get any that were 





HERE'S a song that is sweet 
4% And a whistle that’s clear; 
There’s a dog at his feet 
And another one near; 

There's a fish in the brook 
And a line that is whirled, 

There’s & worm on a hook— 
All is well with the world 


There’s a heartful of joy 

And a handful of fish, 
There’s a satisfied boy 

Glad as gladness could wish; 
There are leaves green and cool 





A WORLD WITHOUT CARE 





Where the fat perch is curled, 
There are more in the pool— 
All is well with the world. 


There’s an angler come home 

At the close of the day, 
There's a chirp in the gloam 

Of a whistle so gay, 
There’s & monster near-caught 

Where the foam danced and curled, 
There's a meal piping hot— 

All is well with the world. 

—J. W. Foley. 





ens will have 
winter ?” 

For winter use sow. seed _ of 
Purple-top strap-leaf turnip in Sep- 
tember; and for greens, sow the Sev- 
en-top turnip early in September, 
or late August. For green onions 
in late winter and spring, plant 
sets of the Pearl in September. You 
can grow good ripe onions by plant- 
ing sets of the Yellow Potato onion 
in September. Or you can sow as 
early in spring as the soil can be 
worked seed of the New England va- 
rieties like the Southport Globe or 
the Danvers Globe, and can make 
good onions direct from the seed. 
You can sow in August seed of the 
Prizetaker onion, and transplant the 
plants as soon as they are as large as 
a goosequill, and they will make very 
large onions the next summer. Shal- 
lots stay green all winter. For the 
chickens sow seed of the Dwarf Es- 
sex rape the last of August. 


something green in 


Diabrotica 12—Punctata 


SEND a small insect something 

like a potato bug that is killing my 
cabbage. What will destroy them 
and the green worms?” 

The insect is the 12-spotted Diabro- 
tica, which commonly attacks cucum- 
bers and squashes, but I have never 
had them attack cabbage. Spray- 
ing with lead arsenate, one pound in 
25 gallons of water, is best for them 
and the green worms. These are not 
sucking insects as you seem to think, 
and if there is an insect sucking the 
cabbage leaves it is probably the so- 
called terrapin bug, a red and black 
bug. The best way to deal with these 
is to shake them off into a pan of 
water covered with kerosene. I am 
keeping the green worms down by 
sprinkling the cabbages weekly with 
the soapsuds from the family wash. 





Allow us to emphasize the importance of 
cleaning off the graveyards in our rural dis- 
tricts. Many of them have no churches at 
them, but for the sake of the dead put them 
in decent shape.—Exchange, 





equal in quality!’ They are strong 
growers; good croppers, and good 
keepers. 





Corn Stalk Borer 


HAVE received some corn stalks, 

with no name or postoffice at- 
tached, which have been attacked by 
the corn stalk borer. This insect is 
also known as the sugar cane borer. 
Dr. Howard states that, as a prevent- 
ive, late planting will secure immuni- 
ty, and that while early and late May 
planting was damaged, the corn 
planted after the first of June was 
practically unhurt. Sanderson says: 
“Where corn has been seriously infest- 
ed, the old stalks and butts should be 
dragged off the field and burned in 
late fall to destroy the over-wintering 
borers. Where corn is stripped for 
fodder, the stalks left standing, and 
the land sown in small grain, the 
most favorable conditions are allow- 
ed for the borers for safely passing 
the winter and developing into 
moths, which will fly to new fields in 
the spring.” 





Cottony Maple Louse 


AM sending you something that is 

covering our maple trees, and I do 
not know what it is. Have sprayed 
with a-rubber hose and water and 
have tried sulphur, but all in vain.” 

The insect is the wooly aphis or 
cottony maple louse. Spray with 
strong tobacco tea or, what is better, 
with the concentrated nicotine prep- 
aration known as Blackleaf 40, which 
seedsmen sell. Nicotine is a specific 
against all forms of plant lice. 





Leaving Potatoes in the Ground 


ILL you advise through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer if it is advis- 
able to leave young Irish potatoes in 
the ground, the tops having died dur- 
ing the drouth? Some people advise 
me to dig what I can now, and others 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


say leave them in the ground to grow 
larger.” 

If the tops are dead the potatoes 
will not grow any larger left in the 
ground. I am rather inclined to think 
that it was not the drouth altogether 
that destroyed the tops, for where I 


~ live we have had as intense drouth as 


in any section, and yet the tops of 
potatoes which were sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture kept green straight 
through, and, in fact, some that were 
not sprayed. It was probably early 
blight that killed the tops as much 
as the dry weather. But it will do no 
good to leave them in the ground. 





Bitter Cucumbers 


HAT is the trouble with my cu- 

cumbers? The vines are rank 
and full of bloom and scarcely any 
fruit, and what we get is bitter and 
not fit to eat. I have been told that 
picking the false blossoms would 
help, but this would take a great deal 
of time.” 

What you call false blossoms are 
the male or staminate flowers, and 
they are essential to the setting of 
the fruit on the pistillate flowers that 
only half open. Bitterness is a puzzle 
this season, as I have heard of other 
crops thus affected, and the cause is 
not determined. Better get fresh 
seed. 





Subsoiling 
O YOU advise subsoiling the black 
loam lands of eastern North Car- 
olina for any or all crops? I have 
tried plowing from six to ten inches 


deep and find that the crops are not. 


so good as after shallow plowing. As 
this statement seems rather contra- 
dictory to the reports of the experi- 
ment stations, I will appreciate your 
advice as to the tilling of such 
lands ?” 

There is a great difference between 
subsoiling proper and deep plowing. 
The subsoil plow turns no furrows, 
but simply runs below the bottom of 
the furrow of the turning plow to 
loosen the subsoil.- A sudden turning 
of the land deeply, which has long 
been plowed shallow, will very gen- 
erally result in injury to the crop. In- 
creasing the depth of plowing should 
be done very gradually, so as not to 
bring too much of the unaerated soil 
to the surface all at once. Subsoiling, 
or following the turning plow with a 
subsoiler, will seldom pay for the las 
bor and expense on the level lands 
of eastern North Carolina. Where 
there is a hard pan or hard clay right 
under the surface soil, the loosening 
of this may temporarily have a good 
effect, but on level clay soils it will 
soon settle back. Then on lands that 
have a loose subsoil and are inclined 
to be leachy, the deep loosening may 
do positive harm, for on such soils 
we need to form a hard bottom under 
the plowing, and as a rule I would 
say that on the black soils and sandy 
soils six inches is as deep as it will 
ever be needed to plow, and where 
the plowing has been shallow, this 
depth should be attained by degrees 
and not all at once. The only sec- 
tions where deep subsoiling after the 
turning plow will pay well is in the 
red clay hills of the Piedmont sec- 
tion, which are inclined to wash. 
There a deep loosening of the sub- 
soil is of importance to make a deep 
loose bed for the water to settle 
into instead of running down hill 
and carrying off the shallow plowing. 
But in the eastern part of the State 
the character of the subsoil will gov- 
ern the proper depth to plow, and 
even on stiff clays, subsoiling will do 
little good unless the land is deeply 
underdrained. 





ae! owe my success in farming to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.”” This and similar expres- 
sions by the farmers are general, Mr. Editor, 
the most progressive farmers that we have 
are those who read the most. Your paper is 
a necessity, and it should visit each week 
evewyw farm home in your territory. In my 
official work, it is a pleasure to work among 
the farmers who read. The good work that 
you, Governor Stuart, and other great men 
are doing for the uplift of humanity in our 
rural home districts can never be estimated 
in dollars and cents.—C. P. Grizzard, Col- 
laborator, Drewryville, Virginia, F 


— 
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Saturday, July 25, 1914] 


CAMPING OUT 


The Healthiest, Cleanest and Best 


Type of Summer Recreation; 


Suggestions Concerning Camp Sit es and Equipment for the Outing 


By F. H. LaBaume 


River at this season of the year 

every available lake and river 
bank becomes dotted with camping 
parties from the cities, towns and 
nearby villages. These people 
throughout the Central and New Eng- 
land States have come to realize that 
there is no other form of summer re- 
creation that will begin to compare 
with the suinmer camp. 

The business man, worn out with 
the year’s constant application and 
confinement to his business affairs, 
can get more relaxation and recuper- 
ation in a week’s time out among the 
trees in Nature’s own out-of-doors 
than he can get in a month at a fash- 
jonable mountain or seaside resort. 

Tired mothers and peevish, restless 
children are transformed within a 
few days in a summer camp to vigor- 
ous, hearty, healthy and good-natured 
individuals. 

The out-door life with its exercises 
means good digestion, and good ¢di- 
gestion combined with plenty of out- 
door activity and sound sleep coin- 
prises the greatest tonic known, and 
means a quick return to robust 
health. 


[ ALL the states north of the Ohio 


Camping in the South 


AMPING is also becoming more 

popular in the South, and with the 
establishment of up-to-date summer 
camps with all conveniences, well 
kept grounds, boating and bathing 
facilities and other popular recrea- 
tions, including riding, tennis, base- 
ball, motoring, mountain climbing, 
fishing etc., our Southern people are 
coming to realize that they can com- 
mand the greatest amount of recrea- 
tion for the least expense in these 
ideally located summer camps. 

Most of us are inclined to live in our 
homes without providing sufficient 
ventilation. Everyone should at least 
sleep from one year’s end to another 
with all their windows in their sleep- 
ing apartment open, and if possible 
have a sleeping porch, open to air on 
at least two sides. Few people do 
this, however, with the result that 
they are more or less poisoned by the 
excess of waste given off from the 
lungs, and while this condition exists 
the vitality of the individual is al- 
ways lowered. 

There is no doubt in my 
that at least 50 


mind 


When it is considered that all 
equipment, including tents, boatirg 
and bathing facilities, are being sup- 
plied by some of these high-class 
camp resorts for less than half the 
price asked by even the ordinary 
summer hotels and boarding houses, 
it is really strange that these camps 
are not overrun with applicants. As 
people become more familiar with the 
ideal outdoor summer life camping 
will become more popular in the 
South, just as it has throughout the 
North and West, and when that day 
arrives the health of our people will 
be greatly benefitted by the change. 
What to Take to Camp and How to 

Use It When You Get There 


te real dyed-in-the-wool camper 
usually begins six months in ad- 
vance to plan for his next summer or 


camp stools; 

camp cots; 

folding camp table; 
outfit fishing tackle, 


at het ee 


The above will accomodate four 
people nicely and the following list of 


articles should be taken along by 
each camper. Don’t forget your 


toothbrush and dentrifice. 


flannel shirts or shirt-waists; 

extra pair trousers or skirt; 

suits underwear, 1 bathing suit; 
handkerchiefs, 3 towels, 2 pillow slips; 
pair hose, 2 pair blankets; 

pair sheets (if wanted); 

Pillow, 1 raincoat, 1 pair tennis shoes; 
woolen sweater, 1 pair strong shoes; 
belt, 1 toilet case; 

lantern, % dozen candles, 


The Camp Site 


et Rt to to me tO BO 


ELECT your camp site for conven- 

ience near wood and_ water. 
Choose tent location on high ground 
sloping on all sides if possible, avoid- 
ing a hollow spot. A little shade near 
by is advisable, but avoid pjtching the 
tent under tall trees that become dan- 
gerous in case of severe storm. Af- 
ter erecting tent and staking down 
the walls securely, then dig a ditch 
all around the outside wall to drain 
off the rains caught by the tent. Put 





Seenes -at 


Camp Shenandoah. 


GROTFOES- VA, 
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fall vacation, and has great fun and 
satisfaction in the anticipation of the 
coming season in camp 

The main object in selecting an 
outfit is not to take too much so that 
the equipment will only be in the 
way. The following outfit will serve 
for four people nicely and contains 
everything necessary for comfort and 
enjoyment of the campers: 


1 tent, 9x12, 10 oz. D. F. duck; 
1D. F. 10-o0z., fly for above; 

1 small axe, 1 hatchet; 

1 camp stove and cooking utensils; 


tent up carefully and securely, then it 
will shed water nicely, but it will cer- 
tainly leak if the tent is put up care- 
lessly and not well ditched. Don’t 
camp in dense wood or thicket, nor 
near dead and rotten timber, for 
these are breeding places of damp- 
ness, insects and disease. Keep out in 
the open or under slight shade. The 
open air and sunlight is what you go 
camping for, so get out in it and en- 
joy it. 

When you have selected your camp 
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site and pitched your tent then the 
next thing to do is to make yourself 
comfortable. See that water and fuel 
supply are handy and tent well ditch- 
ed for drainage in case of rain. Set 
up cots at back of tent and use front 
for other equipment and to eat under 
in bad weather. After the tent is erec- 
ted unpack camp kit and arrange 
everything in place best suited for it. 
Have a place for everything and keep 
everything in its place; this is the se- 
cret of successful camping. It will 
not take long to unfold your chairs, 
cots, table etc., and then you can turn 
your attention to the culinary depart- 
ment. Set your camp stove to the 
side of tent away from wind and ele- 
vate if possible on box or pedestal of 
stones. If you can find some old 
boards then with saw and hammer 
you can easily make a bench for 
washing and a simple rack or cup- 
board for keeping food handy. A 
hole in the ground covered with a 
board or barrel head makes a good 
refrigerator. With the completion of 
the above you are now in shape to 
enjoy yourself for a week or two as 
you never did before, if you never 
camped out previously. Camping is 
the severest test of human nature. 
An ill-natured person is an abomina- 
tion in camp and can spoil the fun for 
the whole party. Let your milk-of- 
human-kindness flow freely, be opti- 
mistic, do your part with a hearty 
willingness and show consideration 
for the others in the party, and camp 
life will run smoothly and the outing 
will prove a blessing and continued 
pleasure to all. 





Vacation Days Down on the Farm’ 


F THE farmer is to have any va- 

cation or leisure time at all, he is 
most likely to have it during the 
month of August. For those who are 
not able to take a vacation off, I know 
of no more enjoyable way to spend a 
day occasionally during vacation sea- 
son than by getting together a party 
of friends and neighbors and going 
down on the river and having a regu- 
lar old-fashioned picnic, all to them- 
selves, 

Be sure to carry along the ham- 
mock, swing, chair and camera. There 
are often fine views and different ob- 
jects we can snap. If possible, try to 
select a shore where there is a fine 
beach, sandy and gravelly, and also 
where two or three rowboats are 
kept. While some are boat-riding, 
others may be in the hammocks, and 
swing chairs, others strolling up and 
down the beach, others swimming, 
and everybody 





per cent of all 
the tubercular 
cases in the 
South are due to 
lack of proper 
ventilation and 
efficient sanita- 
tion. When a 
person goes into 
camp the lungs 
which for years 
may have been 
crying for fresh 
air and a decent 
supply of oxygen 
are immediately 
gladdened by all 
the fresh air they 
can possibly use. 
I have seen ema- 
ciated people, 
hardly able to 
drag themselves 
around, come in- 
to camp and at 
the end of a 
week or 10 days, 
fully restored to 
health, pick up in 
weight, eat like a 
tramp and sleep 
likeg age child. 
\There is nothing 
on earth that 
will bring about 
this result more 
quickly than 











having a grand 
time generally. 

As to lunch and 
refreshments, let 
the ladies fur- 
nish ham, fried 
chicken, eggs, 
pickles, cakes, 
and lemons, su- 
gar and ice for 
lemonade. 

I know of no 
more’ enjoyable 
way to spend a 
day occasionally 
during vacation 
period on the old 
farm. Such ‘an 
outing can be 
had at very little 
expense, as most 
of us generally 
have the princi- 
pal articles for 


such an outing 
right at home. 
We people in 


this section of 
the Old Domin- 
ion spend many 








such _ pleasant 
days .on the 
banks of the no- 
ble James the 
latter part of 
July and dur- 





camp life out in 
the open. 





THE JOYS OF THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE 


If pitched near some pleasant lake or stream the camp is more enjoyable 


ing August. 
WM. HART 
HARRISON, 
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A BELIEVER IN THE LATE APPLI- 
CATION OF NITRATE OF SODA 


Better Late Than Never, Except in 
the Presence of Boll Weevils—Cow- 
peas a Cheaper Source of Nitrogen 


Y RECENT aarticle published in 
these columns on the time of ap- 
plying nitrate of soda brought forth 
a strong protest from a correspond- 
: ent at Goldsboro, 

North Carolina. 

This gentleman 
reaches directly 
opposite conclus- 
ions, and draws 
the lesson from 
his experience 
that nitrate should 
be applied late. 
He says: “When 

PROF, DUGGAR. nitrate is applied 
before the plant is practically done 
growing, we encourage the very con- 
dition that should be discouraged,— 
too rapid growth after the plant be- 
gins to bloom.” 

I would dissent from the above, for 
I think that observation shows that 
nitrate of soda is needed, not to 
make forms on the cotton plant dir- 
ectly, but to favor such growth of the 
cotton plant as will permit it to bear 
the necessary number of forms and 
to afford sufficient foliage to manu- 
facture the necessary nutriment for 
the development of the forms. 

Unfortunately fertilizers do not 
‘immediately and directly act to in- 
‘crease the number and size of bolls, 
‘ears, etc., but their effects are felt in- 
idirectly, the leaves being first re- 
quired to take a part in preparing the 
‘material that will nourish the grow- 
,ing boll or ear. 

This correspondent points out that 
the best cotton crops are those made 
in dry summers,—“when the growth 
is retarded and thereby extended.” 
Our explanation for a good cotton 
crop following a rather dry summer 
is not that growth is thereby retard- 
ed, but that the dryness of the soil 
,and its better ventilation permit the 
‘roots to extend to greater depths 
‘than would be the case if the soil 
'were saturated with moisture for 
‘much of the time. Moreover, the 
‘more thorough cultivation in a rather 
dry year removes the competition of 
weeds, and, with the better aeration 
of the soil promotes nitrification and 
other changes needed to convert the 
potential plant food of soil and fer- 
tilizer into the most available forms. 

While the writer finds nothing in 
the recorded experience of this cor- 
respondent to change for preference, 
one year with another, for the rather 
early application of nitrate of soda, 
he realizes that a late application is 
often profitable, and in some seasons 
perhaps the most profitable. A strik- 
ing example of the benefit resulting 
in some seasons from even the late 
use of nitrate of soda is offered by 
this farmer’s experience, as follows: 

July 25, 1904 he applied to cotton 
nitrate of soda at the rate of 125 
pounds per acre, leaving some rows 
without any of this fertilizer. 





Yield with nitrate..... 2,050 Ths. seed cotton 
Yield without nitrate.. 1,400 Ibs. seed cotton 
ee PL COE ee 550 Ibs. seed cotton 


The next year his results from late 
applications at laying by time vary- 
ing in different fields from July 10 to 
August 10, were again regarded as 
satisfactory, though no weighings 
were made of areas without nitrate, 
“The plants to which it was last ap- 
plied were fully four feet high; they 
had lost some in color, but this was 
soon recovered. The total crop was 
136 bales on 125 acres.” 

Our experiments show that late ap- 
plications retard maturity, and hence 
are usually inadvisable where boll 
weevils are numerous. 

The most valuable contribution in 
this correspondent’s letter is the fol- 
lowing: “Since I learned that peas 
are so much better than nitrate, I sel- 
dom use any nitrate of soda. My best 
crop on good pea fallow was 176 bales 


of 500 pounds each on 118 acres. From 
soda my best was 136 bales on 125 
acres,” 

That the cheapest nitrogen is that 
obtained from the air by leguminuous 
plants is the main fact that Southern 
farmers need to put into practice. 
It is too late for large areas of cow- 
peas to be sown after this date, but a 
thorough understanding. of the in- 
creased yield of cotton obtainable 
after plowing under legumes should 
make us all more determined than 
ever before to save this fall an am- 
ple supply of seed peas and to sow 
among the standing cotton plants 
and elsewhere in September an area 
of crimson clover and other winter 
legumes that shall be far more ex- 
tensive than our sowings of these 


crops inthe past. J. F. DUGGAR. 





THE VIRGINIA STATE FARMERS’ 
* INSTITUTE 


Summer Session Will Be Held at 
Roanoke, August 6 and 7 


HE eleventh annual session of the 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute 
will be held in Roanoke on August 6 
and 7. 
As usual, the railroads will offer 


bors-and induce one at least to come 
to Roanoke with you. 

Write me for further information, 
and look out for announcements in 
your county paper. 

B. MORGAN SHEPHERD. 





Richmond, Va. Secretary. 
A Georgia Mutual Insurance 
Company 
NOTICE in a recent issue of 


The Progressive Farmer that sev- 
eral of your subscribers want to or- 
ganize mutual protective fire insur- 
ance companies in their communities, 
in order to secure.fire protection at a 
reasonable rate. I am Secretary of 
the Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Georgia, a company we 
have organized, covering this and 
three adjoining counties. This com- 
pany has been doing business for 
eight years and has proved entirely 
successful. We have at this time 
over $300,000 insurance in force and 
the rate has never been over $3.50 per 
thousand. It is an assessment com- 
pany, and whenever we have a fire 
each policy holder pays his pro rata 
per thousand. All losses have been 
paid promptly and we have never had 
a loss contested. 

If you desire to have any other in- 





A PARK IN THE COUNTRY 




















“Why, that land would make a bale of cotton to the acre—easy,"’ was 


of his neighbors said when Mr. J. Z. Green, 


what some 


the Farmers’ Union leader, refused to clear 


up a pretty woods tract of fertile land near his house. But J. Z. doesn’t believe that 


making money is ali there is to farm life, 


joyous existence,” as Secretary Houston puts 


He believes “tthe farmer has a right to @ 


it. He believes in an eight-hour day of 


good, steady, hard farm work for men (with good implements and machinery), and then 


rest, reading, and social pleasures; and he,believes the 
labor-saving conveniences as the men. So 


women ought to have as many 


instead of turning this ‘fairy-haunted 


wood”’ into a cotton patch, he made a little park of it (why shouldn’t country people 


have parks as well as city people?) and 


put a little summer house in it, and a swing 


and rustic seats and there he and his family have hour-or-so little ‘‘vacations’’ when they 


wish, they and their neighbors and visitors; and the local Farmers’ 


e’ nights sometimes. 


Union meets there 


Perhaps you can’t have a park like this on your farm, but you could have one on 


the schoolhouse farm, couldn’t you? 





reduced rates for the occasion. Don’t 
fail to ask for them. 

The program committee promises 
an unusually attractive program. Not 
only well-known scientific men, but 
many practical farmers have been 
asked to discuss alfalfa, crimson 
clover, cattle feeding, sheep raising, 
dairying, etc. 

Among those invited are Governor 
H. C. Stuart, Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, 
Joseph E. Wing, A. L. French, Hon, 
J. B. Watkins, Edmund Ruffin, Con- 
gressman Lever, J. D. Eggleston, Dr 
Pe. P: Claxton; 

The farm demonstrators will be on 
hand, in charge of T. O. Sandy, and 
will give an interesting account of 
themselves. 

The tax commission, now sitting in 
Richmond, will probably be invited to 
attend the institute, and efforts will 
be made to have some one to present 
the tax situation from the farmers’ 
viewpoint. This feature alone should 
interest hundreds of farmers. 


The program will be completed and 
mailed out before July 25. All mem- 
bers will receive a copy. You are, 
however, requested to send me the 
name of any of your friends who may 
be interested, so that I may send 
them a copy. 

Talk the institute to your neigh- 


formation in regard to this company 

I will gladly furnish you with com- 

plete report showing how they can 

organize themselves and save the ex- 

orbitant rates charged by the old line 

companies. E. J. HART, Sec’y. 
Ellaville, Ga. 





In Defense of Luther Burbank 


T IS quite probable that Luther 

Burbank has received more than 
his share of both commendation and 
condemnation, but his true worth and 
work have been written of so fully 
by Bailey and DeVries, who have 
made a first-hand study of what he 
is doing and has done, and commend 
his work in such a way that it doesn’t 
seem quite fitting for a paper like 
yours to cast slurs, as Professor Mas- 
sey recently did, especially where 
there is no chance and probably no 
desire on the part of the victim to 
reply or defend himself. 

I am personally an ardent admirer 
of Burbank, from afar. I conceive 
him as a man doing a noble work in 
a noble way. It is unfortunate for 
him that he has been heralded as a 
“wizard” and set upon a pedestal. 
This publicity has been capitalized by 
others in some instances in a way 
that has worked to his discredit. He 
is not a wizard but is apparently in- 


e 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


tensely human, and probably has his 
human failings along with the rest 
of us, but the nature and extent of 
his work don’t leave a great deal 
of room for. selfish or mercenary 
thoughts. ° He is undoubtedly in a 
class of his own in the field of cross- 
ing and hybridizing, and is bound to 
be of great benefit to the world in 
the work he is doing. 
SUBSCRIBER. 





Heavy Losses by Pulling Fodder 


BES has just sent me a copy 
of The Progressive Farmer of July 
11, and while enclosing $1 for sub- 
scription, I am taking this liberty of 
writing to you to tell you how much 
I appreciate your first page article, 
“Let’s Quit Pulling Fodder.” 

I have had the management of 
more than 30 farms during the last 
10 years, and have worked most earn- 
estly to induce our farmers to cease 
pulling fodder. In the absence of ex- 
act data I assured them that they 
were losing at least 25 per cent of the 
real value of the corn by pulling fod- 
der at a time when the fodder would 
be of any value, and I am glad to say 
that a number of them have taken 
heed of my suggestions. 

One North Carolina man stuck out 
against me for a number of years, 
but I finally induced him to leave a 
portion of the corn untouched and, 
as fortune would have it, I entered 
his field when he was gathering his 
corn from the portion from which 
the fodder had been pulled. I asked 
him to examine that corn carefully 
and then walk with me into the por- 
tion where the fodder had not been 
pulled and where the crop itself was 
.much inferior. (He pulled the fodder 
from his best crop.) After examina- 
tion he gave in and assured me he 
would never again pull a blade of 
fodder. L. W. BROWN. 

Berkley-Norfolk, Va. 





One Way of “Beating the Govern- 
ment” That Is Commended 


HEN Tom Broom was conduct- 

ing. the farm demonstration 
work in this county a few years ago, 
he tried to get a farmer in Buford 
township to take a demonstration 
patch, but got no definite answer 
from him. The next day he met this 
same farmer in the road, and again 
he asked: “What about taking that 
farm demonstration patch? The 
farmer pulled off his hat, threw it 
down against the ground, popped his 
fist and said: “Tom Broom, I’m going 
to beat the Government farming this 
year.” 

That was exactly what Mr. Broom 
wanted him to do. It’s remarkable 
that one of the principal ways farm 
demonstration work has produced 
results is through the inspiration of 
farmers who do not codperate direct- 
ly with the work, but who silently, 
energetically and persistently, try 
to “beat the Government farming.” A 
farm in Mecklenburg County was 
pointed out to me some weeks ago, 
nearly all covered with crimson clo- 
ver, and I was told that that farmer 
watched the fellows who had demon- 
stration patches and then set out to 
“beat the Government.” Before the 
demonstration work was started he 
had never sowed a crimson clover 
seed. By all means get as many 
farmers as you can to determine to 
beat the Government farming. That’s 
one way to get good results—J. Z. 
Green, in Marshville Home. 





IN ANSWER TO PRAYER 


The author of “Seventy Years Young,” 
Mrs. Emily P. Bishop, tells of one way, and 
a very good way indeed, of insuring an an- 
swer to our prayers, 

A little girl’s brother set a trap to catch 
birds. The little girl knew that it was 
wrong, cruel, against the laws of kindness, 
and altogether inexcusable, She wept at 
first, then became cheerful again, and she 
was asked the cause, 

“I prayed for my brother to be a better 
boy.” 

“What else?” inquired her mother. 

“I prayed that the trap would not catch 
any little birds.” 

“What else?” 

“Then I went out and kicked the trap all 
to pieces,” 
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g OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








ORGANIZING A DEBATING 
SOCIETY 


—_—_~ 


This Week’s Prize Letter 


re 


N December 5, 1909, a few young 

men of Griffin’s Township met at 
Griffin’s Schoolhouse for the purpose 
of organizing a debating society. 
Several signed as charter members, 
and after all signed that would, a 
President and Secretary were elected, 
and two champions or choosers were 
appointed to choose sides and to man- 
age the different sides at the first 
mieeting when there would be debat- 
ing. 

A subject was agreed upon and 
they adjourned ‘to meet the Fourth 
Saturday in the next month, which 
has been the regular meeting time 
ever since. 

At the meetings order is called by 
the President and the minutes of the 
previous meeting are read by the Sec- 


retary who also extends an invita-~ 


tion to those present who are not 
members to join the society. Then 
judges are appointed by the President 
and then the champion on the affirm- 
ative puts up his man and the debat- 
ing begins. 

A constitution should be written 
satisfactory to a majority of the 
members so that no misunderstand- 
ings can arise. Although while this 
would hardly occur it is best to al- 
ways have a limit, so that all speak- 
ers will know what the wishes of his 
opponents and colleagues are. 

A debating society is, I think, a 
very fine thing for the uplift and bet- 
terment of young men. There is one 
thing: it will train them to bear talk 


against their wishes and_ beliefs, 
which will probably save them 
friends. JOHN R. PEEL. 


Jamesville, N. C. 





A Young Progressive Farmer 
Advocate 
a fall I began reading in The 


Progressive Farmer about how 
other boys farmed, so I thought I 
would try my luck. In the spring I 
asked father for an acre of ground 
for my own, and it was given me, and 
also what manure was left, too. 

I began planting the first of April. 
I planted red and white popcorn, 
sweet corn, red valentine beans, cow- 
peas, black-eyed peas, pumpkins, 
Sweet potatoes, peanuts, chufas, to- 
matoes, kaffir corn, and sunflowers. 
Everything is growing well, except 
my tomatoes which are blighting. 

My father gave me some seedling 
pecans and some trifoliatas which I 
grafted and budded and they are my 
own. This coming winter I will set 
them out in my acre of ground. 

I wish that every girl and boy that 
is interested enough would join a To- 
mato Club or a Corn Club or have an 
acre of ground and see how much 
they could raise from it. Or if that 
wouldn’t suit you have your father 
or mother give you a calf or pig or 
even some chickens; raise them and 
after a while you would have money 
enough of your own to send you 
through college where you could 
learn more about what you wish to 
do after you were through college. 

I hope that more girls and boys 
will read The Progressive Farmer, 
and it will do them as it did me, 
get them in the notion of farming. 

ARTHUR M. FRIEND. 

Helena, Miss. 





A Boating Trip 


LAs? November papa and one of 
my friends and I started for a 
boating trip. We took the boat at 

ayou Vermillion for the sea. We 
Stayed three weeks on the boat trav- 
eling most all the time. We passed 
through many small canals and lakes 
such as Grand lake, White lake, and 
half a dozen others, until we got toa 
little town situated near a small lake, 





called Lake Arthur. We had a good 
time there looking at boats coming 
and going all the time. We stayed 
there three days and then started 
back. When we got to the sea we 
were all on the deck when suddenly 
a fish caught hold of a poor sea gull’s 
foot. We could see the other birds 
fighting for its life. The Captain told 
us that it was the first time he had 
seen that. We saw many other beau- 
tiful things, such as piles of shells in 
the middle of the sea, some being 
about one hundred feet out of the 
water. We returned home, all well, 


big and fat, and we expect to go back | 


again this year. 
HENRY J. ARDNEAUX. 
Sunset, La. 





Makes Money Raising Squabs 


AM 12 years old and am breeding 

pigeons for sale. I-am breeding 
the white Maltese, the Mondaine, and 
white and colored Belgian Homers, I 
am breeding these pigeons for the 
money side of it, and I find a good 
sale for all I can raise. Raising pi- 
geons is getting to be quite a business 
in this section as the squabs sell 
readily for $3.50 to $4 per dozen and 
at times as much as $5 per dozen in 
New Orleans. 

Pigeons raise on an _ average 
eight to ten pairs of squabs per year, 
and require no extra attention as 
chickens do. They are subject to no 
disease that I know of and will take 
care of themselves, if given half a 
chance. 

I have made more than enough this 
year on 25 pairs of breeders to feed 
them and support myself and lay up 
a little. WILLIE BENDER. 

Begalusa, La. 





Spice Beads 


THERS have already told how to 

make pretty beads at home, and I 
now want you totry a string of spice 
beads. 

These are made by running on 
three small gold beads then an all- 
spice, three more gold beads and then 
an allspice, etc., or just the same way 
using a clove instead of an allspice. 


Another pretty string may be made | 


by stringing three tiny gold beads, 
then an allspice, one gold bead, a 
clove then the three gold beads again, 
etc. Just one bead between the all- 
spice balls is pretty. Small colored 
beads of any kind may be used. 

The allspice and cloves will string 
easily if soaked a half hour in 
milk warm water. The water should 
not be too hot or the soaking .too 
long. Try them. 

ULABELLE COFFEY. 

Fayette, Miss. 





Tell Us About Your Debating Society 


HE following letter explains itself. 
Now the best thing we can do for 
Elbert is to tell him how other debat- 
ing societies have succeeded. To this 
end we will givea prize of $1.50 for 
the best letter sent us by any boy 
telling “How Our Debating Society 
Was Made a Success,” reporting the 
rules, by-laws, etc. Send on your re- 
port. 
lows: 
“T am a 16-year-old reader of 
The Progressive Farmer. I have 
several schoolmates about my 
age, and we want to do something 
for ourselves and our community. 
We think a debating society 
would help. None of us has ever 
been a member. Will you help us 
by giving some information? 
“Will you send me, or publish, a 
list of good rules and by-laws? 
Also will you advise how many 
officers to elect, and the duties of 
each? Also will you advise how 
much to charge for admittance? 
“Thanking you in advance, I am, 
“Yours truly, 
“ELBERT MARTIN. 
“Cullman, Ala., Route 2.” 


The letter mentioned is as fol- 
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Studebaker wagon in five runaways- 
and still working 


Mr. Andrew Kittleson, of Litchfield, Minn., bought a Studebaker Wagon 
in 1869. He is proud of his Studebaker, and his letter describing its long 
life of usefulness is so interesting that it would be difficult to write a better 
advertisement. Here is Mr. Kittleson’s letter: 


“I bought my Studebaker in November, 1869, at Litchfield from 
Flynn Brothers, and it has been continually used on my farm ever 
since. This wagon has given me perfect satisfaction. Never was 
there a lighter running wagon and it has been of no expense to 
me. It has hauled thousands of bushels of grain to market, over 
mighty poor roads. 

“My Studebaker has been through five runaways. On one oce 
casion the team ran half a mile and into some oak trees where 
horses and wagon hung until help came. Another time my team 
fan into a stone pile. One horse was killed but the wagon was 
uninjured. It seems to stand all it can get. 

“When I built my home I loaded 5000 pounds of sand into my 
Studebaker. The carpenters were surprised that the wagon could 
stand such a big load. 1 am using this wagon at the present time 
and expect to use it for many years to come.” 


A 45 YEAR TEST IS PROOF ENOUGH 
Don’t let anyone sell you a farm wagon, at any price, with the claim that it is just as good 
as a Studebaker. 
You can_buy Studebaker Buggies and Harness that will give the same satisfaction. 


STUDEBAKER South Bend, Ind. 











NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS KANSAS CITY DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE, 
Adv. 2005 


Studebakers last a lifetime 


Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Don’t let your land stand idle—earning nothing after you have gathered 
your cotton crop or harvested your corn. You can sow grain right between 
your cotton or corn rows and harvest a good grain crop in the spring. You 
can get two crops from land that now yields only one. You can practice a 
soil building rotation of your crops—raise more cotton or corn on half your 
present acreage than you now raise upon all of it. This fall your fields will 
be a splendid seed bed for grain without further expense. Don’t wait until 
the crops have all been gathered and go to the labor and expense of plow- 
ing and harrowing your fields. Investigate today—there is a better way. 


The Cole %&:- Grain Drill 


With a Cole Grain Drill, one man and one horse can easily plant 6 to 8 
acres per day. ‘There is no damage to the cotton or corn. Your grain is 
nicely sowed at the right time. Later your crop is gathered and stalks cut 
without any damage to the grain. 

Cole drills save % of the labor of sowing grain and pay for themselves 
the very first season. Grain sowed with this machine is insured against win- 
ter killing. It is planted in the bottom of furrows where it can get all the 
moisture. Freezing can’t spew up the little plants. Five times as safe from 
| winter killing as when sowed broad-cast. Cole Drills are well adapted for 

drilling peas between corn rows, or other crops, or upon prepared 
Useful for applying guano to growing crops. 
The Cole machines make profitable crop 
" rotation easy for the Southern farmer. Like 
everything good, these machines are imitated. 
Don’t accept any substitutes. See that you 

@ get the genuine COLE. Write 
Om for catalog, telling you how you 

P&S) save % in sowing grain and get 
a bigger yield. Write today! 


The Cole Mfg. Co., 


Chariotte, N. C. 








































































































Bradley’s Gin Saw Filer Ave two tools that will keep 
your gins running smooth and 


Bradley’s Gin Saw Ginner doing satisiactory work. A 
postal will bring illustrated descriptive circulars of these splendid tools. Also 
catalog of our ginners’ specialties. We are the leaders. Please write today. 


THE BRADLEY GIN SAW FILER COMPANY. 


Dallas, Texas. : 

















When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











WOMAN’S SHARE IN THE FALL 
FAIR 


Let Us Encourage Those Things That 
Are Practical and Beautiful, Rather 
Than the Useless 


VERY county should have its 
| eee fair and every person in 

that county should lend it his or 
her support. 

Some there are who can exhibit 
one or more things; others there are 
who have nothing to show. These 
can contribute prizes, build fences, 
lend horses and wagons to the fair 
management and otherwise make 
themselves useful. Each person can 
do something, if it be only the poor 
man who sees that the chickens are 
kept watered. 

I know a big simple-minded fellow 
whom all the boys made fun of. One 
Sunday he pumped the organ. He 
liked the responsibility so well that 
each service thereafter found him 
ready. He felt that the success of 
the meeting depended upon him. One 
day he fell sick. The young dandies 
who had smiled found themselves 
with an unwilling duty thrust upon 
them. In the discomfiture of wilted 
collars and halting music, they were 
willing to acknowledge that Lanky 
Lou, like every other person how- 
ever humble, has his own place to fill 
and that that place is none the less 
important because it be humble. 

Therefore if you have only one 
glass of jelly to exhibit and your lit- 
tle girl, a well-dressed doll, enter 
them. If everyone else does the 
same the fair will be an assured suc- 
cess. 

Preliminaries 


NTEREST yourselves in the prem- 

ium list for women and children. 

See to it that a just proportion of 
the prizes go to the women’s de- 
partments. You pay as large pro- 
portion of the gate receipts as do the 
men, you do not get tickets cheaper 
than they and your exhibits are not 
less Important. In return give the 
management your undivided loyalty 
by actual support and taking all the 
children. 

Next scan last year’s prize list and 
cut out part of the cake prizes fora 
few years. There are too many girls 
now who think they are cooks be- 
cause they can make cake and may- 
onnaise. Let us lend the influence of 
our sentiment by giving worth-while 
prizes to bread and rolls, and all 
kinds. of canned vegetables and fruit, 
and well cured ham and bacon and 
sausage, well trussed fowls and col- 
lections of garden and pantry sup- 
plies. 

Let us have prizes for house plants 
and cut flowers, and flower decorated 
dining tables. Let us encourage 
those things which are practical and 
beautiful but not those which the 
world would be better for dropping 
into the bottomless pit. I refer to 
leathery pie and large masses of blue 
roses on small layers of cake dough. 

Pickles? Catsups? Sauces? Would 
I encourage them? Oh, yes. They 
are appetizing and if fed in modera- 
tion to adults and youth, and prohib- 
ited to infants are well worth while. 
Besides the fine pickle maker has a 
good source of pin money. 

It is in the sewing list that we 
make one big error—that-of offering 
prizes in embroidery, hemstitching, 
etc., to children. 

It is a fine thing for a young girl to 
get a prize for making a dress, apron, 
shirtwaist, etce., and for patching or 
mending them, because plain sewing 
and patching and darning are things 
every girl should know. 

It is not a compliment to her moth- 
er that she permitted a young girl 
to sit with the cramped lungs, focus- 
ed eyes, bent back, inactive muscles, 


for the number of hours necessary to 
complete such a centerpiece, tidy, or 
what not. 

It seems a queer thing that the 
more practical a community, the more 
it would seem that the need would be 
for pretty school aprons, good baby 
dresses, and easily washed under- 
wear, the more it runs to embroider- 
ed center pieces, lace infants’ bon- 
nets. All are good. Let us discard 
none but let us consider the necess- 
ary and fundamental first, and give 
what is left over to the fancy and 
fantastic. 


Coming back to the subject of can- 
ning goods. Let us do them in hon- 
est sugar, salt, vinegar, and spices, 
and not in embalming substances— 
call them preserving powders, sali- 
cylic acid, what you will. Try to get 
at least a few white glass jars as 
anything in them will take the prize 
over others of equal merit in jars 
that are of green glass and ungainly 
shape. 

Another thing—there seems to be a 
fashion in all things. Pint jars are 


Amusements 


LL children, grown up or other- 

wise, love the steam piano, the 
laughing gallery, the mimic rai!road 
and such joys. There is one class 
that are but temptations to gambling, 
vulgar dancing and other evils. We 
have no right to subject our boys to 
these nor offend our girls by them. 
Give such your unqualified attention 
and disapproval. Do not ignore them. 


The Baby Show 


HE old-fashioned kind of baby 

show gave prizes for the prettiest 
sweetest, fattest, etc, baby. The 
new-fashioned baby show gives prizes 
for perfection, physical and mental. 
Pick out your very broadesi-minded 
and most generous hearted physician. 
Ask him to manage this part of the 
fair with your help. See that you 
have lectures for the mothers that 
each may know why her baby has 
not scored a hundred. It is astonisk- 
ing the help your best citizens, the 
medical profession and the state, will 
give you if you work along con- 
structive lines. 

Judging 


HETHER it be in babies, food, 
home-made rugs, or anything else 
try to have judges from a distance, 
if possible. Ask your State Depart- 

















A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Summer camping parties for young people, 


when rightly conducted, are both healthful 


and educational 


now the fashion. Probably this 1s 
for the reason that unless the family 
be very large it is more economical 
in the long run, to open two pints, if 
necessary, than run .the risk of hav- 
ing food left over. Try to have all 
your goods in bottles of one size and 
shape 


The Grounds 


OMEN are housekeepers for the 

home; why should they not take 
a hand in community housekeeping? 
Nowhere is sanitation more needed 
than on fair grounds. 


The lack of sanitary conveniences 
on many fair grounds is almost crim- 
inal. There should be a good out- 
house for men and, some distance 
from it, another sufficiently large to 
accomodate half a dozen mothers 
with children. These places should 
each have a kind but firm caretaker 
who will be provided with necessary 
conveniences for the public, and wh 
will insist upon persons respecting 
the building for the sake of those 
who cume after. 


Every fair ground should be pro- 
vided with a retiring room to which 
mothers who wish to have a coms 
fortable chair in which to sit while 
feeding the baby can retire. The la- 
dies of the community club could 
conduct this and see to it that little 
boys and girls do not monopolize all 
the comfortable rockers while weary 
mothers stand as is usually the case 
where such rooms exist. 


ment of Agriculture or Director of 
Extension work of the college to 
help you. 

Prizes 


AKE them suitable. Also hold a 

few in reserve for the woman who 
needs encouragement. For such a 
subscription to some good magazine 
or paper will be helpful and accepta- 
ble. 

Do not give prizes for the grotese- 
que, such as the biggest ham, toma- 
to, or most ornate curtains. Give it 
to the best selected and cured ham, 
the roundest, fleshiést peck of tomas 
toes of moderate size, and to the 
simplest, prettiest wash curtains. 

And last but not least, when we 
women persistently, intelligently, and 
sanely make up our minds to give our 
support to those things which have 
educational or commercia! value to 
us as individuals or communities, 
then will the fair fulfill its possibili- 
ties for usefulness and not until 
then. 





SUMMER CAMP SCHOOLS 





A Class of Schools That Is Growing 
in Popularity 


HE nun@er of questions about 
summer camps which have come 
to my desk within the last two 
months has made me consider this 
subject here—a thing I would not 
have thought of doing otherwise, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


because I have personally met few 
boys or girls who attend these camps, 

The investigation necessary to 
the intelligent answering of these 
questions has given me a liberal 
education on this subject. The 
reason for the existence of these 
camps—vacation schools—call them 
what you will, seems to be, first, 
that of a jolly meeting place, being 
to boys or girls what the summer 
resort is to fashionable women; 
second, a school where a certain, or 
uncertain, amount.of instruction js 
given; third, a sort of open-air sani- 
torium for girls who have either 
over-studied, over-danced or are 
otherwise paying the penalty of ill- 
ordered lives. 

There appears to be three types 
of these schools. None I know are 
co-educational. For boys there are 
military camps, where a _ certain 
part of the time is spent in drilling 
and other out-door sports; next, 
they serve as a fad for sons of 
wealthy men, who think their boys 
should be taught nature, and, last, 
the largest and most successful 
type, as a place where _ normal, 
healthy boys can spend a_ whole- 
some vacation under the care of in- 
structors who will encourage manly 
exercise and by it bring out the best 
in them. A 

If I may judge by my limited ex- 
perience with curricula, chaperones 
and students I should say that these 
schools are either most excellent, 
or else far from being so—there 
seems to be no middle ground. I 
give a few illustrations: 

The 17-year-old daughter of a 
friend of mine begged to go to one 
of these camps with a school ac- 
quaintance who had been there be- 
fore. As the girl had been working 
hard at school the mother consid- 
ered it a good opportunity for her 
daughter, as she was not free to go 
anywhere with her. Her daughter 
returned in the fall with a cough, 
great circles under her eyes, slangy, 
loud, gumchewing, and full of fool- 
ish opinions on all subjects, from re- 
ligion to dress. It developed later 
that the girls slept on cots side by 
side on long verandas, and _ that 
there was no attempt at tidiness. 
Much candy was sent them and they 
were free to purchase more, to eat 
as they wished, nor were there any 
chaperones, the reason being given 
that since there were no men near 
they were encouraged to “live with 
nature.” 

I cite another case I know of in 
another type of camp: The girl, 
naturally frail, had passed through a 
hard winter of school and piano 

¢ Practice. She came back at the end 
of the summer brown and well. She 
had learned to darn, patch, crochet, 
cook, row and do the folk dances 
beautifully. Moreover, her finicky ap- 
petite had disappeared. At this school 
the girls were chaperoned every min- 
ute. The characteristic of a good 
chaperone is that her charges think 
they are doing as they wish, while 
they are really carrying out her 
wishes. The girls rose at a certain 
hour, took their dip under her super- 
vision, ate what was given them or 
went without by way of getting up a 
better appetite, lounged an _ hour 
while beds were sunning, then arrang- 
ed bed and personal effects, were giv- 
en an hour’s lesson on some phase of 
the care of the body, one day a hair- 
washing party, next the manicuring 
bee, etc. Later came crocheting, and 
so on through the day. Twice a week 
friends were invited from the neigh- 
boring towns and the girls not only 
prepared and served the refresh- 
ments, but were required to receive 
with credit to themselves and the 
school. 

Now, the boys’ camp: One I know 
in which the little boys were permit- 
ted to attempt all that their elders 
did, which resulted in their fainting 
during drill in the hot sun and drop- 
ping out utterly exhausted on “hikes”, 
to be cared for at some farmer’s 
house. 

Others, and I believe the large ma- 
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jority, are well arranged and system- 
atically managed. One is a camp on 
a lake, 10 boys being under the direct 
care of a young university professor 
who lives every moment of the time 
with them. They are given whole- 
some food, exercise that develops, re- 
strictions that must reveal to a youth 
of what stuff he is made, and lectures 
about their physical and moral selves 
that cannot but make them better cit- 
izens. 

I have not said this school is good 
or that it is not, because I do not 
know all conditions sufficiently well. 
I can but say what I would do if I 
were sending my own son or daugh- 
ter to one of them. Write the State 
Board of Health and the county phy- 
sician as to the sanitary conditions 
of the camp, ask for a curriculum, 
endeavor to meet some who have at- 
tended the school and, most import- 
ant of all, endeavor to know some- 
thing of the tone—I know no better 
word—of the school. 

These camps are to be encouraged 
where all conditions are right, be- 
cause they give to boy and girl op- 
portunities for physical development, 
congenial companionship, opportuni- 
ties for making life friends. I can see 
great advantages for the city child, 
but not so many for the country boy 
or girl. However, as one mother said 
to me: “My boy and girl have almost 
no friends in the country, ours being 
largely a neighborhood of colored 
people and shifting tenants; nor have 
I felt any pleasure in watching the 
influence that the youth of our near- 
by town has upon them—cheap sport 
and false ideals of dress. We cannot 
afford to send them away to school, 
but we do afford a tutor. My children 
need some such life as the camps give 
them. Also, it gets them away from 
the enervating heat of our summer 
and gives them vitality for a good 
winter’s work.” 





A VERY SENSIBLE IDEA 





One Woman Tells How She Took a 


Vacation at Home 


S THE summer months have come, 

I wonder how many tired and 
busy housewives are going to take a 
vacation. Take one if it is only for 
one week and if that week be at 
home. 

Last summer my baby contracted 
whooping cough and I remained at 
home with him. All picnics, fish 
fries, ice cream suppers, etc., were 
denied me. I was living in a lonely 
place, few neighbors and most of 
them were afraid of the whooping 
cough. But never mind, I had my 
vacation just the same. 

My husband sent for a good old 
family colored woman, one that had 
helped raise all of us children—in 
other words she was a true type of 
the old time Southern darkie. She 
was to spend one month with me. I 
gave up everything to her. She even 


helped with the baby some. The 
cooking was left entirely in her 
hands. I never knew beforehand 


what was coming to the table. What 
good meals that old faithful soul did 
prepare. She cooked the old time 
dishes. 

When she was not cooking and 
washing dishes she was cleaning up 
yards. She soon had them clean and 
pretty for me to sit in under the 
shady trees and read and dream. 

One afternoon my husband took 
me to my father’s. We left the baby 
with old “auntie”. We knew he would 
be well attended to. When we came 
home in the evening she motioned to 
me to “come see what she had done.” 
The faithtul old creature had made 
mea pot of lye soap. That soap last- 
ed me through the winter. 

The last day she was with me I 
hed invited a few friends to spend 
the day. Dinner time was the best 
Part of that day. We had the table 
Moved out in the grove and dinner 
was served in picnic style. We all 
enjoyed the novelty of it. I believe 
it was the very best dinner I ever ate. 


In the afternoon we talked of old 
times and called on “auntie” for a 
few of her war stories. 

The following day the old servant 
left me for her home, loaded down 
with useful things I had given her, 
besides her regular pay in money— 
only a dollar or two. She left happy 
over her gifts, and to know what a 
surprise she had in store for the little 
grandchildren, and she left me hap- 
py, for everything was in spotless or- 
der at home, and most of all, I was 
rested up from the regular routine of 
housework. I felt better prepared 
every way to take wp the duties of 
home again. MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 

Colly, N. C. 





Mothers Who Travel in Hot Weather 


HEN I travel I sometimes sit and 

watch the mothers, fascinated. I 
see the feet of the poor, helpless, lit- 
tle babies forced into wumnaccus- 
tomed shoes; tender soft skin chafed 
by hot flannels; tummies made by 
nature to expand and contract, bound 
as in hands of iron; and over all like 
the velvet glove on the iron hand, 
dresses embroidered and starched. 

And mothers give these babies ba- 
nanas, coca-cola, candy, and many 
another thing no one of them would 
think of feeding to their baby pigs or 
chickens or calves. They let the 
child drink from a cup any vile filthy 
creature may have been using, let the 
deadly flies walk over eyes, lips, and 
food and then when baby frets, give 
the little frail human mechanism 
either such a jolting on the knee as 
no sailor on the briny deep ever ex- 
perienced without upset equilibium, or 
else give the baby a’ dose of some 
stupefying medicine and tell it to be 
good. ‘ 

“Good”. My very soul cries out 
like Job “How long, Oh Lord, how 
long?” How long shall we mothers 
be ignorant? How long shall we be 
self satisfied. Is not the punishment of 
the loss of one baby out of every five 
a sufficient punishment for our sin- 
ful complacency? 

Oh, for a trumpet that would sound 
around thé world and rouse such 
mothers to the cruelty they are ev- 
ery day practicing on the defenceless 
little creatures the Lord gave them! 
Oh, for a bludgeon to annihilate the 
school trustee who opposes the train- 
ing of girls for wifehood and mother- 
hood in the public schools! 

When the law forbids the manu- 
facture of pacifiers and long-tube 
nursing-bottles and soothing syrups 
and similar baby killers, and com- 
pels the extinction of flies, mosqui- 
toes, etc., then shall the prayer, “Oh, 
save my baby to me,” from the lips 
of many a careless but loving mother 
be in a measure answered. We are 
given the intelligence and inspiration 
to answer our own prayers. Who 
among us heed the voice that bids us 


open our eyes and see? : 
That there are thousands of moth- 
ers throughout the length and 


breadth of the land who spend their 
years reading and striving for all 
knowledge that concerns child life is 
true. All honor to them. 

Seldom it is that a father sets 
mothers a good example as in the 
following letter. We appreciate it: 

“Permit a mere man, who recently 
had to travel over three hundred 
miles in one day all alone with three 
babies,—five, three and one,—to bear 
testimony to the wisdom of your free 
quent suggestions that children in 
traveling should not be stuffed with 
candies, cakes and other sweets. 

“Realizing that he had some job be- 
fore him, especially as the baby had 
been very sick and was being carried 
to a baby hospital, he deemed it wise 
to adhere strictly to the parting in- 
junction of his wife, who was herself 
waiting to go to the hospital for*an 
operation: ‘Now be sure to do as 
The Progressive Farmer says.’ 

“So no sweets were carried along, 
nor none given, though about every 
hour someone would offer the little 
ones candy. Fruits were given the 
two older at regular intervals, and 
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Get full value 


for your money 


Be sure you get a full weight package of pure, honest 
coffee, so roasted and packed as to preserve the quality. 


That is precisely what you get in Arbuckles’ Coffee. 
The Arbuckle packages are full 16 ounces to the pound, 


pure coffee. 


People used to think—perhaps some do still— 
that it was economical to drink chicory in their coffee. 
Chicory costs 10c a pound. Analysis shows that it 
contains no food element except sugar, which you 
can buy for 6c a pound. Of course you do not 
want to pay 25c or 30c a pound for chicory. Use 
Arbuckles’ Coffee and you get pure coffee. 

Arbuckles’ Coffee is packed in sealed, sanitary 
packages that preserve its original strength and 
flavor. If you have not used it lately get a package 


from your grocer today. 


ARBUCKLES’ COFFEE 


Ariosa (whole bean) or the new Ground 
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and 2c Stamp 


Write for New 
Premium Catalog 

This ring is one of 
the famous Arbuckle 
premiums. Get your 
copy of our big new 
catalog of 150 other 
premiums. Write 
now. 
Address Arbuckle Bros., 
a Water St,, New York 




















the baby was given her milk, kept 
cool in the pasteurizer by changing 
the ice water every few hours. The 
result was the children got along 
‘just beautifully’ all the way, and all 
of us slept well that night. 

“The comfort of the baby was added 
to very much by taking off her dress 
and underskirt just as soon as I got 
on the train, where I had a double 
seat in the crowded day coach. The 
comfort of all three without any 
headgear and in the simplest gar- 
ments was in striking contrast to 
many other children seen that day 
between 9:00 a. m. and 10:00 p. m. 

“As a thorough convert to your 
doctrine of simple dress and sensible 
food for children in travel, I trust 
others will go and do likewise.” 

“MERE MAN.” 





In Behalf of Our Women’s Institutes 


HE time is almost here when our 

farmer’s institutes for this season 
will begin. The dates have been set 
and much of the literature has been 
sent out. Now is the time when ev- 
ery Progressive Farmer reader can 
do her community a lasting good by 
putting forth a personal effort to 
make this the best institute season we 
have ever had. She can do much to- 
ward making her community get the 
full benefit of the money that the 
State is spending in this great and 
good work. This means codperation 
on the part of our United Farm Wo- 
men. Wherever the progressive spir- 
it is alive and the women come to the 
meetings filled with enthusiasm and 
interest, armed with note books and 
pencils, and fired with an earnest de- 
sire to learn, we have an institute 
that is a blessing to the community 
and a joy to the institute workers. 
Such institutes are not uncommon 
and this is an appeal to our farm woe 


en to help us make these institutes 
reach a high standard of usefulness. 


Are there any women in your com- 
munity who have had poor educa- 
tional advantages and whose very 
surroundings bespeak poverty and 
ignorance? Then use your influence 
towards getting them out to the 
meeting, and make them feel com- 
fortable and at home while there. 
They are the people who need us 
most and oftentimes are hardest for 
us to reach. The very act of taking 
them away from the daily grind and 
toil will be well worth your effort. It 
will surprise you too to see how eag- 
erly these mothers will listen at be- 
ing told how to care for the poor 
sick baby, or the dangers in poorly 
cooked food and the value of house- 
hold sanitation. I have had more 
than one, careworn, tired woman 
thank me with tears in her eyes for 
bits of information that will help to 
lighten her burdens at home. The 
woman who put boiling water in her 
yeast will never do so again because 
she knows now why she must not. 
The woman whose heart was torn 
with grief over her little blind baby 
will know what to do next time to 
save her little one’s eyes. The deaf 
and dumb woman who couldn’t hear 
the lectures will get many hours of 
pleasure over the tatting she learned 
to make at the Farmers’ Institute. 
And the little bride of seventeen 
summers will never forget the lesson 
she learned in breadmaking,—she 
was so eager to learn because she 
said she wanted to make John a good 
wife. 


We would teach these women: 

That housekeeping 
that is worthy of the 
us, 

That knowledge when applied to 
cooking means success not “luck.” 


L. T. W. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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UR Virginia farmers are looking forward to a 

great meeting of the Virginia State Farmers’ 
Institute to be held in Roanoke, Thursday and 
Friday, August 6 and 7. Editor Poe expects to be 
present, speaking on the evening of the 6th, and 
hopes to see many of our Virginia friends and sub- 
scribers in attendance. 





HE Sanford Express prints a picture of “Caleb 

Sparrow; a fifteen-year-old boy, who grew 
seventy-four bushels of corn on an acre of land in 
Lee County and won a prize of $10.” It’s a pity 
that more county papers do not give such recogni- 
tion to these young fellows who are going to revo- 
lutionize these old counties agriculturally in a very 
few years. 





E SURE to read what is said in this issue about 

vacations for farmers and farmers’ wives, and 
arrange to take yours at an early date. The nor- 
mal human being is so constituted that all work 
with never a day off will make both his head and 
hand less efficient. Try taking an outing of sev- 
eral days and see if you don’t return feeling like 
tackling the job with doubled senthusiasm and 
energy. 





VALUABLE farmers’ bulletin (No. 597) just 

issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture treats of the road drag and how to 
use it. That our fall and winter hauling may be 
done over better roads and at less expense, it is 
important now that we begin to arrange for road 
improvement. In this work, few implements will 
be found less expensive and more efficient than 
the King road drag. Write the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for this free bulletin, 
and prepare to live on and travel over highways 
that are a little more than roads in name only. 





N SPEAKING of a South-wide campaign to in- 
crease our clover acreage, Mr. J. Z. Green well 
says: 


“Codperative purchase of clover seed and 
clover seed harvesting and cleaning machines 
is good, but codperative agreements between 
members of local Unions, to use clover seed, 
carried out in good faith, are better. In North - 
Carolina the Farmers’ Union has already been 
quite an important agency in creating senti- 
ment and interest in the clovers, but there is 
much constructive codperation yet possible 
through this agency, in this particular line of 
activity.” 





N SOME sections the dry weather so injured the 

corn that considerable of it has been put into 
silos. We believe this is the best way to save the 
feed value of a crop of corn that has “burned” and 
failed to make good ears because of the drouth, 
but it is a mistake to put this stuff in the silo while 
too green. It will make better feed to let it stand 
and partially dry or mature as far as possible, so 
long as it still contains sufficient moisture to save 
well in the silo. If put in while too green and im- 
mature the silage is apt to be dark and sour. This 
corn that has been injured by the dry weather, 
just like corn that matures in the usual way, 
should not be put in the silo while too green. 





HE Farmers’ Alliance, though it years ago 

ceased to exist in every other state in the Union, 
doesn’t die in North Carolina, for Tar Heels are 
famous for sticking. The North Carolina organi- 
zation freed itself from politics fifteen years ago, 
and the Editor of The Progressive Farmer has an 
affectionate memory for all the faithful brethren 
who meet from year to year at Hillsboro “head- 
quarters,” as they are now preparing to do again. 
If we do not discuss the Alliance as much as some 
of the brethren may think we ought, it is only 
because the organization exists in such a small 





proportion of the counties in which our paper cir- 
culates, and not that we value it any less than 
formerly. 


The Coming of Cheap Lime 


ARGELY as a result of the protests against 
high prices at the point of shipment and high 


freight rates, we are gratified to note that at 





last there have come concessions on the part of 
manufacturers and transportation companies that 
will insure, in many sections of Progressive Farmer 
territory, lime delivered to the farmer ag prices 
he can afford to pay. 

One of the leading railroad systems in the South, 
a system, by the way, which is really helping to 
better agricultural conditions along its lines, led 
off by making an unusually low rate on agricul- 
tural lime. At the same time the manufacturers, 
seeing their opportunity, increased the capacity of 
their plants and thus placed themselves in a posi- 
tion to lower prices. In the meantime, the wide- 
spread agitation for the use of more lime, pro- 
vided always that prices. are right, has served 
largely to increase the demand, so that the manu- 
facturers, the common carriers, and the farmers 
are all to benefit from this spirit of concession 
and codperation., 

In Alabama, and possibly other States of the 
South, crushed limestone is now being put on the 
cars at seventy-five cents a ton, and the railway 
system above referred to is hauling it at a rate 
that will enable many farmers to lay it down at 
their stations for less than two dollars a ton. The 
Progressive Farmer has never advocated the use 
of lime at high prices; but at two dollars or less 
the South should unquestionably be able to use 
profitably millions of tons. If in certain sections 
high freight rates and high manufacturers’ prices 
still prevail, we would suggest that our readers 
take up with the railroad companies, their local 
boards of trade, and the manufacturers the mat- 
ter of cheaper lime, and the benefits from its com- 
ing that will accrue to all concerned. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer would be glad to hear from the 
farmer, the railroads, and the limestone crushers 
on this subject. 





Cotton Marketing Reforms Must Come 


S IT practicable to have every bale of cotton 
graded—correctly graded according to its real 
value to the spinner—and its weight fixed be- 

fore it leaves the hands of the farmer? There is 
more trickery and dishonesty connected with the 
handling of cotton, hinging around the question 
of grade, length of staple, sampling and weight 
than seems to be necessary. A large planter who 
has handléd cotton for thirty-five years as a factor 
and who has for years been a member of one of 
the cotton exchanges of the country states that 
thé honest weight of a bale changes but little and 
that most of the docking in weight is plain rob- 
bery. To a man not personally or financially inter- 
ested, it seems that even a superficial look into the 
handling of cotton should show plainly that the 
cotton crop is supporting too many unnecessary 
men for the marketing of the crops, who live high 
and spend freely. The number of men living off 
the marketing of cotton is too great and they are 
living too well, considering the service they render 
to the farmer and the fact that he pays them. Just 
as certain as night follows day there must be a 
reform in the marketing of cotton. It costs too 
much and there are too many opportunities for 
graft and the levying of tribute for small service 
rendered. Some of these days cotton will be prop- 
erly graded before the producer sells it, the grade 
will remain as established, and there will be less 
sampling and docking for weight, as well as a 
smaller tax paid the middlemen. Many of those 
now living off the present irrational and expensive 
methods of marketing cotton had better begin 
looking for other means of making a living, for the 
intelligence of the people is too great and the trib- 
ute levied too heavy for the services rendered to 
permit of the farce being continued much longer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Clover-Vetch Special Next Week 





NE of the biggest, best, most helpful issues 

of the whole year will be The Progressive 

Farmer’s Clover-Vetch Special next week, 
Wide-awake farmers all over the South are giving 
close study to the problem of getting rich land at 
least expense, and it is coming to be seen that the 
winter-growing clovers and vetches are the means 
by which this is to be done. 

In this issue Dr. Butler will discuss inoculation 
and why it is necessary, and tréat also of the use 
of lime for winter cover crops; Professor Massey 
will tell us about the value of crimson clover; Mr, 
French will discuss clovers on Sunny Home Farm; 
Mr. Moss will sum up the essentials for success 
with bur clover and crimson clover; Mr. McNair 
and Mr. Lambert will give us excellent discussions 
of bur clover and its uses; Mr. Green will tell of 
cooperation in the purchase and planting of clover 
seed and in buying clover-hulling machinery; and 
in addition there will be the splendid prize-win- 
ning clover letters from our readers. 

We repeat that this number is to be one of the 
best we have ever issued—a Progressive Farmer 
issue that you cannot afford to iiss and that 
should be in the hands of your neighbors and 
friends. We are enthusiastic on this subject, and 
want all our readers to be, for enthusiasm for 
soil building and rich land must mean better yields 
and better farm conditions. It has been our hope 
to make this issue so complete and the matter 
contained so authoritative that our readers will 
find in it complete information for making a suc- 
cess with these crops. Look for our Clover-Vetch 
Number, study it, and then carefully file it away 
for future reference. 





The Best Space to Give Cotton Plants 


RECENT bulletin issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, entitled a “New 
System of Cotton Culture,” discusses the 

matter of spacing cotton and the relation of dis- 
tance between rows and in the drill to earliness 
and productiveness. In an experiment conducted 
at Easley, South Carolina, in 1913, cotton spaced 
thirty-four inches in the drill yielded at the rate 
of 655 pounds of seed cotton per acre; spaced thirs 
ty-eight inches in the drill, 793 pounds per acre; 
and spaced fourteen inches in the drill, 1,029 
pounds per acre. Other experiments conducted at 
Norfolk, Virginia, in 1912, gave similar results, 
The closer spaced cotton was also markedly ears 
lier. Distances between rows were not stated. 

These results, while interesting, are not the first 
of the sort, being almost exactly in line with re- 
sults obtained by the Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and possibly other, Southern experiment 
stations. In 1907 and 1908 Newell, of the Louisiana 
Station, under boll weevil conditions, and on hill, 
bottom and prairie lands, almost uniformly obe 
tained the best yields where cotton was closely 
spaced. In these experiments, the best results 
were gotten from rows three to three and one-half 
feet wide, with plants ten to twelve inches apart in 
the row. In 1911 at the Mississippi Delta Experi- 
ment Station the best yields were made in rows 
three and one-half feet apart, with plants eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches in the drill. The Sta- 
tion at Agricultural College, Mississippi, has 
almost uniformly obtained its largest yields from 
comparatively close spacing. 

We believe this mass of scientific evidence wars 
rants very careful observation of cotton spacing 
on the part of every cotton grower. If we are not 
spacing our cotton so as to get the largest yields 
we want to know it and change our spacing ac- 
cordingly. As are many other problems of farm 
practice, we believe this question to be one to a 
certain extent local in nature, depending in a de- 
gree upon the nature of the soil, and that it should 
be handled accordingly; but we suggest that our 
readers experiment a little themselves with wide 
and narrow spacing, so that the relative merits of 
each may be judged. We would also suggest that 
our Southern experiment stations might well do 
further investigational work along these lines. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











The Rural Credits Situation 


ONG-time loans on land security at 5 per cent 
—that is what the Hollis-Bulkley Rural Cred- 
its Bill foreshadows, and our farmers have 

but to keep up their fight in order to achieve this 
consummation so devoutly to be wished. 

Farmers in and out of the Union will be inter- 
ested in the report of the C6éngressional situation 
as given this week by Chairman Hobbs of the 
National Farmers’ Union Committee, and the out- 
line of the Hollis-Bulkley bill by Prof. T. C. Atke- 
son. This bill (which is to come up in December 
as the recommended form of rural credits legisla- 
tion) provides, in short, that on first mortgage 
bonds a man can borrow from these land banks 
on five to thirty years’ time, making payments on 
the amortization plan—small installments each 
year until the entire amount is settled. This plan, 
of course, would insure cheaper money (5 per cent, 
Professor Atkeson thinks) to land-owners and 
also to tenants who have as much as half the pur- 
chase price of the land they wish to buy; the 
Government in no case is to lend over half the 

value of the land. 

This bill, as Prof Atkeson points out, deals only 
with long term or land-security credit. The other 
great problem of providing farmers with cheaper 
money for short term or personal credit is not 
touched by it. Upon this point Prof. Atkeson 
says: 

“Tt (the bill) contains three items of Gov- 
ernment aid, which is a long step forward to 
meet the demands which organized farmers 
have made. It does not contain any item of 
personal credit, and by all the practices of the 
world this feature does not belong in a farm 
mortgage bill, and the two are nowhere prac- 
tically working together. Mortgages present 
a specific and stable security upon which can 
be built a plan for relief, but a personal credit 
plan must be erected upon an entirely different 
class of security, and it is believed by some of 
our best thinkers, who are most anxious to do 
whatever they can for the good of all, that 
personal credit should be the subject of separ- 
ate legislation. This bill as it stands will have 
its effect to help personal credit. It will bring 
money to communities where money is not 
plentiful. It will break down the little money 
monopoly of many a locality and thereby re- 
duce rates on personal credit loans.” 


The Indiscretions of a Judge 


E MAY be old fashioned, but it certainly 
seems to us a new and strange proceeding 


which the daily papers report Judge Wil- 
liam M. Bond as giving us in expressing his opin- 
ions on political questions from the bench—putting 
his judicial anathema upon the initiative and refer- 
endum, recall of judges or decisions, woman suf- 
frage, etc., in a charge to a grand jury. After de- 
nouncing the unrest and discontent of the times 
the Judge declared: 


“And we have agitation for the initiative, 
referendum, recall of judges and judicial de- 
cisions, and woman suffrage. These sugges- 
tions have not come from our own people but 
from the imported population of Europe. But 
no matter where they came from, we have here 
some persons of reputed character and intelli- 
gence advocating them.” 


The Progressive Farmer has never favored the 
recall of judges or judicial decisions nor advo- 
cated woman suffrage, nor do we regard the initi- 
ative and referendum, Valuable as they are, as the 
panacea some think them. But if anything will 
boost the idea of recalling judges to a speedy and 
amazing popularity, that thing will be the spectacle 
ot a judge lecturing a free people from the bench 
as to what their political views ought or ought not 
to be—even though the judge in question does 
graciously condescend to grant that some persons 
of “reputed” character and intelligence disagree 
with him. (Incidentally it may be noted that the 
present President of the United States and the 
most powerful living ex-President are among the 
persons of “reputed character and intelligence” 
who have the misfortune to disagree!) 

Moreover, apropos of this and other frequent at 
tempts to arouse indiscriminate prejudice against 
things European and “imported populations from 
Europe,” it seems necessary to recall that the only 
people in America who are not “imported popu- 
lations from Europe” are the Indians—the only 
native Americans—and the Negroes, who were im- 
ported from Africa; and the Japs and Chinese, who 
were imported from Asia. All the rest of our 


white people are the. stock of “imported. popula- 


” 


tions from Europe,” and about nine-tenths of our 
civilization, literature, culture, art and philosophy 
was imported along with them. 

The very principles of law which a judge is sup- 
posed to expound in grand jury charges comes to 
us chiefly from Europe. The Blackstone he quotes 

came also from this same white man’s Fatherland. 
The principles of Magna Charta came to us from 
Europe. Our English tongue with all its wealth 
of literature was brought over by our “imported 
populations” along with the King James Bible, the 
principle of religious liberty, and the organization 
of most our Christian denominations. 

To attempt to prejudice Americans against a 
thing because it comes from Europe, is like trying 
to prejudice a child against something because it 
came from his mother. 


Bribing Public Officials With Free Passes 
Tie railroad free pass is only an attempted 





form of bribery, anda state that permits such 

passes advertises its moral backwardness or 
indifference. That was an amazing situation 
brought to light by the Interstate Commerc Com- 
mission a few days ago with regard to the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, and the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St.Louis Railways. Only last year, declares the Com- 
mission, these two railroads gave passes to 34,000 
people, representing ten million miles of travel, 
the recipients including in the case of the L. & N.3 
“one United States Senator, two Representatives 
in Congress, 139 other Federal officials, 1,556 State 
Senators, 2,183 State Representatives, 1,769 other 
State officials ; 89 judges ;” while the N. C. & St. L. 
“is credited with passes to 151 United States of- 
ficials, other than members of Congress, 5,814 State 
Senators; 8,438 State Representatives; 1,086 other 
State officials; 170 judges, and numerous other lo- 
cal officials.” 

How can the people ever expect to get fair rates 
or fair treatment from railways while the elected 
servants of the people are bribed by passes in this 
wholesale fashion? As the Interstate Commerce 
Commission well says of these two railways: 


“There is scarcely a walk of life which is not 
represented in this procession of recipients of 
passes, from the Federal bench to the local 
politician and the sheriff who summons the 
jury. The threads represented by these passes 
tie thousands of citizens to the carrier through 
improper relations. The lack of morality re- 
flected by the facts here compiled is a menace 
to the institutions of a free people. These cit- 
izens who sell their influence quite as much as 
though they accepted money bribes, seem to 
be as willing to be tied as the carriers are 
ready to tie them.” 


It is time to have a law in every State prohibit- 
ing any public official from accepting a pass, and 
requiring attorneys for public service corporations 
to sever such relation before sitting in Legisla- 
tures. 

Newspapers, moreover, are also public institu- 
tions in a very real sense, and neither State nor 
Nation should permit passes to newspapers. Mile- 
age should be given the press only in exact return 
for advertising at regular cash rates. Passes eith- 
er to editors who mold public thought, or to offi- 
cials who are supposed to be public servants, must 
be forever prohibited, if the people are not to run 
the risk of being robbed by these giant corpora- 
tions and then kept in the dark about the rob- 
bery. 


We Must Raise Twice as Much Money for 


Public Schools 
Ts Houston Chronicle is right in saying that 


“the greatest issue before the State of Tex- 

as is the absolute necessity of improving its 
educational system.” It is the greatest issue be- 
fore the people of any Southern state. 

“Instead of spending $12,000,000,” the Chroni- 
cle goes on to say, “this State should be spending 
$30,000,000 for its public schools each year—that is 
if its system is to be brought to a level with those 
of the more progressive states, and the best is 
none too good for Texas. In the second place, 
there should be laws establishing compulsory edu- 
cation. This must be the backbone of any success- 
ful system of public education.” 

The farmers of the South can never reach the 
level of prosperity, influence and intellectual de- 
velopment of farmers in:other sections until we 
double our expenditures for public schools. There 
is no use taking it by driblets—in the average 
Southern community we must actually double the 
amount spent for public schools; and even after 
doubling we shall be only just abreast of the aver- 
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age American states. We have already printed it 
once this year, but the showing is so striking and 
its value as a follow-up to our “Educational Spe- 
cial” is so marked, that we cannot refrain from 
republishing the following table showing just how 
much each Southern state spends annually per 
child for school purposes—and the comparison 
with the amounts spent annually per child in other 
States of the Union, ranging from $32 in Washing- 
ton State to only $3 in South Carolina. The table 
follows: 


Average Annual School Expenditure for Each 
Child by States, 1910 









































1. Washington $ $ SEF FS$SS$S$HS—G32 
2. California o $$ $ S$$SSS$S—$27 
3. New York SSSH$$SSSSSSSS$SS$ $ $ $25 
4, Massachusetts $§ FS$SSS$HSSSH$$ SS$S$SSHQ—$25 
5. Nevada S$SSSS$ $SSSSSSS$ $—$25 
6. Montana $$$ PSSSSHS$SSSHS$SS$$S—G$24 

7. Colorade $ SSSSSSSSS$S$$S$S$—H24 

8. Illinois $ $ S$$$—$23 

9. Ohio $$$ $$ $$$ $$$—$22 

10. Connecticut $22 

11. New Jersey S$8SSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSS—S22 

2. North Dakota SSF S$$SSSHS$S$HS$S$S$S$S—S$2 1 

13. Arizona SSSSS$$$ S$S$$$$$ S$SS$S—S$2 1 

14, Vermont g SSS$$S “ $21 








$24 
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15. Oregon 
16. Rhode Isiand §$ S$$$$S$ SSH$S$S-—S21 
1%. Wyoming $20 





























18. Utah $8SSSSSSS8SSS88S 888S—S20 
19. Minnesota SSFSSS$$F SSSS—G$20 
20. Idaho $8SSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSS—S.20 
21. New Hamps.  $$$$$$SS$$SSS$SS$S$E $SSS—S20 
22. South Dakota $S$S$$$S$S$S$SSSSS$ SS$SS—S20 
23. Towa SSSHH$SSSS$S$$S$$ SH$S$FS—$F20 
24, Indiana $ $$—$19 
25. Michigan Ssssssssss S$S$$$ $$S—S18 
26. Pennsylvania $$$S$$$$$$¢$ $$—318 
27. Nebraska FFS$SSS$SSSSSHSS$ $18 
28. Maine $5-—S17 
29. Kansas SSS$$H$S$I$S$$$$SSF$. hceng 

30. Wisconsin $$ $15 

31. Missouri SSSSSSSESSSSSS—S14 

32. Oklahoma SSS$$S$$ $$S$S$S—$13 

33. West Virginia $$$$$$$S$$$—$11 

34. Delaware SSS$$SSSSSS—S LL 

35. Maryland SS$$$SSHSHS—G$LO 

36. Florida SSS$SSSS—S$B 

37. New Mexico S$SS$SSSS—$S 

38. Louisiana SS$$HSSS—S$7 

39. Texas SSSSS$SS—$7 

40. Kentucky SESSSFSFS—$F? 

41. Virginia S$S$S$S—E 

42. Arkansas $S$S$SSS—6 

43, Tennessee $S$$SSS—6 . 
44. Georgia $$S$S—$4 

45. Mississippi S$SS—$4 

46, Alabama S$$$S—$4 


4%. North Carolina $$$$—$4 
48. South Carolina $$$—$3 

Does this not make’it plain that we must ac- 
tually double our school expenditures in order to 
give our Southern children an equal chance in life 
with children from other sections? What is the 
outlook for the children in your district? Have 
they a six months’ term? 





Minor Matters 


T WILL be noted that Mr. Broughton said tm his 
I recent article that insurance in his farmers’ mu- 
tual company had cost on an average 36% cents 
a year on the $100 worth of property insured. This 
compares with the $1.162%4 a year on the $100 which 
our Mississippi friend reported he was paying in a 
non-mutual company. As a general rule, it would 
probably be safe to say that the mutual or codp- 
erative plan will cut insurance rates in half. 


We have had some inquiries recently regarding 
express rates and complaints against railroad com- 
panies. The Railroad Commission of your State 
will handle all such troubles. 

x * * 

It’s a pity that with the magnificent record of 
achievement the present Congress has made—th 
passage of the currency bill, tariff bill, and now 
the anti-trust legislation—there has been extrava- 
gance of the most flagrant kind. Chairman Fitz- 
gerald of the House Appropriation Committee de- 
clares that whenever he thinks of “the horrible 
mess” this Congress had made in its expenditures 
of public money, he is tempted to quit his place. 
It is to be hoped that Senator Burton will at least 
succeed in talking the rivers and harbors bill to 
death, 





A Thought for the Week 


HESE things Postini Debts, which eat up 
earnings; hatreds, which embitter existence; 
idleness, which shortens life; habits, which 
come to be masters; and pretensé, which involves 
one beyond his ability to perform. These things 
cast away: Antipathies, for which a reason cannot 
be given; anger, which breeds hard words; and de- 
sires, which destroy peace. These things husband: 
Pennies, which make dollars; minutes, which make 
opportunity; acquaintances, who are potential 
friends; and sympathies, which make life worth 
while.—Leander Turney, 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





ECONOMY OF FEEDING COTTON- 
SEED MEAL 


Mr. Holderness Reports Some Inter- 
esting Experiments With Cattle, 
Hogs and Sheep 


T THE recent meeting of the 

North Carolina Cottonseed Crush- 
er’s Association Mr. George A. Hold- 
erness, of Tarboro, gave some inter- 
esting reports of feeding experiences 
with cattle, hogs, and sheep that re- 
emphasize the value of cottonseed 
meal. He said: 

“If you will pardon a few personal 
allusions to show you the results 
from feeding cottonseed meal, I will 
say that last March I sold in Jersey 
City two car loads of steers, that had 
been fed for about 120 days entirely 
on cottonseed meal and hulls, for 
$8.85 per hundredweight gross, and 
surprise was expressed by the buyers 
in that market that North Carolina 
could furnish such beef cattle. 

“Last fall I bought 250 hogs averag- 
ing 112 pounds each, and put them in 
my peanut fields. After 72 days they 
weighed on an average 195 pounds 
each. To harden them for the mar- 
ket they were put in pens of 20 each 
and put in charge of Mr. L. W. 
Shook, of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture. Each pen 
received a different ration for 26 
days, to demonstrate the most eco- 
nomical feed. At the expiration of 
this period we found that the pen 
fed three-fourths cracked corn and 
one-fourth cottonseed meal had not 
only made the greatest gain but the 
most economical, the cost being $5.41 
per hundred, against $6.49 on the pen 
fed on shelled corn alone and $6.50 
on the pen fed nine-tenths corn and 
one-tenth tankage, these being the 
next cheapest rations. The gain for 
the pen fed on three-fourths cracked 
corn and one-fourth cottonseed meal 
was very nearly two pounds per day 
per hog, and this gain was made in 
the face of adverse weather condi- 
tions. Corn was charged at 91 cents 
per bushel, cottonseed meal $28 per 
ton, and tankage at $50 per ton. 

“T should add that cottonseed meal 
should not be fed to hogs to exceed 
26 days, though experiments are now 
being made in which they hope to 


find a 
meal 
feed 
itely. 

“It is important to note that all 
hogs fed on peanuts or soy beans 
make soft, oily meat and are discrim- 
inated against in the markets, and 
that when you add cottonseed meal 
to the ration as above, you will only 
have to feed them 26 days, to har- 
den the meat as much as if you fed 
on a ration of corn alone for about 
70 to 80 days. 

“T went to a sale last fall and pur- 
chased 30 ewes and one ram. I let 
them run in my fields, feeding them 
some cottonseed meal and hulls dur- 
ing the bad weather. I now have a 
flock of 43 sheep and I have sold suf- 
ficient lambs and wool to bring the 
net cost of these 43 sheep, including 
the feed referred to, down to less 
than $20 for the entire flock. It 
would be profitable to the farmer and 
would mean a larger consumption of 
cottonseed meal and hulls if you 
could persuade him to buy a few 
sheep. By the use of grazing his 
pasture during the summer, planting 
cover crops and grazing them early 
in the spring and feeding them a lit- 
tle meal and hulls during the winter, 
he could make sheep more profitable 
than anything else he produces. Of 
course, they should be put in barns 
at night to protect them from dogs. 

“If these results can be obtained, I 
think you will agree with me that it 
would be to the interest of the cot- 
tonseed crushers to lend their best 
efforts to the movement to get more 
livestock on the farm.” 


solution to mix cottonseed 
with that will enable one to 
hogs cottonseed meal indefin- 





Avoiding Summer Troubles With 
Milk and Butter 


ON’T lay the milk and butter trou- 

bles arising these summer days to 
the cows. Together with the short 
pastures and the flies they have trou- 
bles enough of their own, without 
having to assume the responsibility 
for conditions over which they have 
no control. Bad odors or flavors in 
milk, which were not present when 
the milk was first-drawn, are proba- 
bly no fault of the cow. Likewise un- 
natural fermentations, or turning to 
whey, sweet curdling and such trou- 
bles are usually due to causes operas 





Fills Your Silo Quickly With Less Power and Labor 


You can operate this machine with a 4 h. p. gasoline engine. 
lightest running blower type of ensilage cutter made—The throwing, 
blowing, difting force carries the ensilage in a steady full stream rapidly 
The ensilage packs 


up into the highest silo without waste of Bowes 
perfectly and keeps sweet and succulent. 

APEO ENSILAGE CUTTER 
is easy to set up and take down. 


ings are always in line, run smoothly and will not heat. 


It's the 


THE PAPEC , 


Simple in Construction, not easy to get 
out of order. The entire frame is one solid piece of semi-steel. 


The feeding 


The bear- 


mechanism is geared to the main shaft—always gives you the desired 


length of cut. 
heavy gears which transmit a// the power. 
swiftly—as fast as you can bring the corn to the machine. 


The Papee Ensitlage Cutter is not chain driven, but has 
It cuts ensilage perfectly and 


b for Illustrated Catalog. Sead today for this book. Itshows how 


onderful Papec’’ cuts ensila 


e with less power, time dept bor, 
"35 convenient distributing points in the U. 8. pos 


wet ee MACHINE COMPANY 


91 Shortsville, New York 











need nocomment. But it is not so well known that 
and mules 


rather have twoy 





ing an all-corn ration.” 


Dallas, Texas. 





COTTONSEED MEAL 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed peeas as food for all kinds of Cattle, Som: Sheep and a is already so well known as to 

COTTONSEED MEAL is E 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


AND HULLS 


equally valuable as a FEED 


“I would rather have. two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
of C eal than four pounds of oats. 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


Corn is a good 


Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 











Valuable Farms For Sale In Johnston County 


We offer for sale several farms as listed below, 
all of them being very desirable, 


neighborhood, 


situate in Johnston County, in good 
We invite prospective customers to 


write us at once and let us make arrangemements to show them over the property. 


1. A tract of 100 acres, seven miles from Smithfield; 
ings; excellent water; convenient to schools and churches; 


but especially cotton and tobacco. 


60 acres cleared; good build- 
land adapted to all crops, 


A tract of 100 acres, four miles from Smithfield and two miles from Four Oaks; 


60 acres cleared; good buildings; excellent water; 


it being fresh; on public road, 
of timber; fine land, 


some people, would increase their crops. 


fine tobacco land, the greater part of 


and considered one of the best farms in the county. 
A tract of 100 acres, four miles from Four Oaks; 


50 acres cleared; quite a lot 


adapted to all crops; on publi¢e road, 
The above farms will average one heavy bale of cotton per acre, and, 


in the hands of 


All are especially adapted to tobacco. They are 


surrounded by white neighbors and each is convenient te market, 
4 


A tract of 506 acres, 
stock raising, both hogs and cattle, 
and an excellent location for dwelling. 


about 100 acres cleared, 


It has a road front 


This is really one of the best propositions in 


the county and must be seen to be appreciated. 
Prices on above property are low and terms can be arranged to suit the purchaser, 


These farms must be sold within the next thirty days, 
Address, 


spondence from all interested parties. 


and we invite immediate corre- 





ting on the milk after it leaves the 
cow. 

To avoid these troubles may be dif- 
ficult, but attention to the following 
matters are likely to bring about a 
solution of the problem: 

(1) The milking should be done in 
a clean place free from dust; the 
milker’s hands and clothes should be 
clean; the cow should be clean and to 
prevent as far as practicable dirt, 
hairs, etc., falling off the cow into the 
bucket, the udder and flanks of the 
cow should be wiped with a clean 
damp cloth and a pail or bucket with 
a small top should be used. 

(2) The milk should be quickly re- 
moved to a clean place and kept at 
a temperature suitable to the pur- 
poses for which the milk is to be 
used. 

(3) All vessels in which the milk is 
put should first be washed with te- 
pid water, a good washing powder 
and a brush—avoid the dishrag by 
all means. The vessels should then 
be scalded thoroughly with boiling 
water or steam—warm water is not 
sufficient. They should then be ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun. 

(4) When unnatural conditions 
arise in the souring of the milk it is 
a good plan to place a small quantity 
of milk that has soured naturally 
in the milk shortly after it is drawn. 
This gives the germs which produce 
natural souring the start of the un- 
desirable germs and may help, along 
with other measures, to finally run 
out the unwelcome germs that are 
causing the trouble. 





Meeting Southern Cattlemen’s 
Association 


HE Southern Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting 
at Meridian, Miss., August 12-13, 1914. 

This organization is about one year 
old and has a membership of nearly 
500, who represent the best cattlemen 
in the South, bound together by a 
mutual interest in the development 
of a better cattle industry in all its 
branches. 

In connection with the meeting, 
each afternoon there will be a sale of 
pure-bred registered cattle. The 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, The American Hereford 
Breeders’ Association,and The Amer- 
ican Aberdeen-Angus Byeeders’ As- 
sociation will in codperation with the 
Association conduct the sale. Forty 
pure-bred cattle of each of the breeds 
will be sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. An excursion rate will be in 
effect on all railroads. 

The South has demonstrated that 
as fine cattle can be grown here as 
anywhere in the world. Two of the 
members of this Association won first 
prizes at the International Livestock 
Show at Chicago. Point Comfort XIV 
owned by W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, 
Miss., was made the Grand Champion 
Hereford in America. The group of 
Shorthorns exhibited by the Lespe- 
deza Farm, Hickory Valley, Tenn., 
was made grand champions. 

Meridian has made preparations 
for a sumptuous barbecue for the As- 
sociation. The most eminent speak- 
ers on the livestock industry will ad- 
dress the convention. 

The Nation is crying for more beef, 
and the Southern States with the cat- 
tle tick eliminated, will heed the cry. 
And through the Southern Cattle- 
men’s Association stronger codpera- 
tion can be had to attain satisfactory 
results in promoting, developing and 
protecting the Southern farmer’s ine 





This farm is especially adapted to 
and can be bought very cheap, 


LOCK BOX A, SMITHFIELD, 'N. C. 


terests. 

The day of the scrub cow is passing 
with the elimination of the tick, and 
through an organized effort commun- 
ities are introducing pure-bred sires 
to head their herds. The Southern 
Cattlemen’s Association is just what 
is needed to awaken the South to its 
opportunities through the medium of 
livestock. Let everybody come to the 
Convention at Meridian and help 
make it the biggest thing of its kind 
in the country. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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Should Silos Have Roofs? 


E HAVE demonstrated to our 
satisfaction the disadvantages 
of a roof on a silo. Two silos were 
filled with corn at the same time un- 
der precisely the same conditions, 
one with a roof, one without. The 
one without the roof had-much less 
spoiled ensilage than the one with 
the cover. At this date about half 
the contents of each silo has been 
fed out, and the roofless silo has 
made the best showing. What do 
you think of that? 
Is it tlfe generally received idea? 
W. B. K. 





Editorial Comment:—It is probable 
that a larger experience than the 
comparison of two silos filled once 
should be had before concluding that 
the silage will keep better in a silo 
without a roof than in one with a 
roof. The keeping of silage in a silo 
is so largely a matter of how the sil- 
age is put in that we doubt if the fact 
that the silage kept so much better in 
the roofless silo should be credited to 
the absence of a roof. It is pretty 
well demonstrated that silage will 
keep well in silos, with or without 
roofs, if properly put in. 





Livestock Prices 


HE level of prices paid to pro- 

ducers of the United States for 
meat animals decreased 1 per cent 
during the month from May 15 to 
June 15; this compares with an in- 
crease of 1.6 per cent in the price lev- 
el from May 15 to June 15, last year, 
a decrease of 2 per cent two years 
ago, a decrease of 1.7 per cent three 
years ago, and a decrease of 1.1 per 
cent four years ago, from May 15 to 
June 15. 

In the six months, from December 
15 to June 15, the level of prices for 
meat animals advanced 5.4 per cent; 
this compares with an advance of 12 
per cent during like period a year 
ago, an advance of 16.8 per cent two 
years ago, and a decline of 12.3 per 
cent three years ago, from December 
15 to June 15. 

On June 15 the average (weighted) 
price of meat animals—hogs, cattle, 
sheep and chickens—was $7.22 per 
100 pounds, compared with $7.19 on 
June 15 a year ago, $6.27 two years 
ago, $5.45 three years ago, and $7.29 
four years ago. 

Average prices to producers in the 
United States for various products 
are given below: 




















June 15| May 15 |June 15|June 15 
1914 1914 1913 191? 
ay each ___| $136.00 | $139.00 | $146.00 | $145.00 
Mi : Ich Cows, 
Son... 59.82 59 85 55.20 45.34 
Hogs. 100 Ibs. 7.43 7.60 7.61 6.55 
Beef Cattle. 100 
ee eas 6.32 6.33 6.02 5.23 

bb Calves, 100 
bs. 7.69 7.59 7.53 6 33 
a 100. Ibs_- 4.7 4,87 4.84 4.56 
Lambs, 100 Ibs_ 6.47 6.49 6.36 6.02 
Wool, per lb... 1.84 1.72 1.56 1.87 








Notice to North Carolina Hog Owners 
ON) N JULY 1, the North Carolina De- 


partment of Agriculture reduced 
the cost of anti-hog cholera serum 
from one and-a half cents per cubic 
centimeter to one and a fourth cents 
per cubic centimeter. The Depart- 
ment has been furnishing this serum 
to the farmers at cost of production 
since 1910. 

As the demand for the serum in- 
creases, with the improved facilities 
for making this serum, the cost has 
been reduced from two and a half 
cents per cubic centimeter in 1910 to 
one and a fourth cents. We wish to 
state that all serum will be sent by 
express, C.O.D., unless check or mon- 
ey order accompanies order. 

Orders for serum should be ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Raleigh, N. C. 

B. B. FLOWE, 
State Veterinarian. 





You will please find enclosed money order 
for $1, for which renew my suhscription to 
The Progressive Farmer, as I love the paper 
and can’t live without it in my home.—Flor- 
ence Liverman, Savedge, Va. 





Taos 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 





oe __BERKSHIRES _ 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at ———— prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune 


Reyistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 











OCCONEBCHEE. eee, 
A PRDIGREE WITH EVERY PK- DURHAM.NC. | 


THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 
and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 




















DUROC JERSEYS 
By the Hing of the Breed. 

Young Boars and Sows by the great Defonder, King of 
Durocs. This boar has been twice grand-champion of the 
International Livestock Show at Chicago. a show rec- 
ord that no other hog has ever won. 

Also Boars, bred and open Gilts, and Pigs of ead sex 
by the great boars, Lad of Louisa, No. 29 oa) obert 
Lee, No. 45,405, and Willetas Forest, No. 5 . 

Segcres ‘Shropshire Rams and Ewes by Gcanes‘e 
2608, KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








Registered Duroc-Jerseys. 


Boars and Sows about readyto breed. Inoc- 
ulated with cholera serum, and not too fat. 
Order at once and get a cross of Defender 

and Professor breeding. Price $15.00 to $12. 60. 


W. A. THIGPEN, 


Conetoe, N, C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS: Bears only; Sows all 
booked. Husky, thrifty, Red boars, descended 
from champions and grand champions. $10 up. 
Ask about them. No sows. 


. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


































THIRTY DAY OFFER 


OF 


Oak Ridge 
TAMWORTHS 

















During the next thirty days we will 
offer 80 Spring Pigs at $30 per pair, not 
akin, healthy stock, from our International 
Prize Winning Herd. 


Address 


C.H. YATES, Manager, 
Oak Ridge, Virginia. 














‘“‘THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE.” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Running-Walkers Fox-Trotters 
Riding and Driving Horses for all purposes 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 


First cost under a positive guarantee. Write to- 
day for literature. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 

















POLAND-CHINAS 


| ee LLDLDLD PILL ILL LI III 
RAvsT’s CHAMPION POLAND-CHINAS. A grand lot 
of Spring pigs, that are bred right, fed right and 
priced right. 
If you want herd headers or ew pigs, they are here 
of the big, smooth, profitable kin 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


POLANO Spring pigs and bred gilts of the biggest 
c HINAS eras and highest quality. Also Angus 
Cattle. J re. Vissering, Box 7, Alton I 


TAMWORTHS 

















~ 





weal 


— TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 





Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 213 premiums, 
2i.champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 














HEREFORDS 


CORR eee 


1 35 Hereford Buils 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
idealforrange use. Visit, Wrtte or Wire 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 


PIPPI Aenernem 














‘To ANYONE interested in improving his herd of dairy cattle by the 
addition of some rich Jersey blood, I will, on request, send free a 
handsome large picture of Julia’s Majesty A. J.C.C.8 17, together with 
his iull pedigree and description. 

We have a few of his sons, from four months to a year old, that we will 
sell at very low prices. These animals are good enough to go into any 
herd, as they are from Register of Merit dams producing from 400 Ibs. of 
butter per year and upward and of splendid breeding and type—many of 
them imported from the Island of Jersey, 


Wm. M. Harris, Deep Spring Farms, Walpack Center, N. J. 


Telegraph and Telephone, Branchville, N. J. 








Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


GILTNER GROTHERS, 3 


HEREFORDS JERSEYS 


we wrens 


—<$—. 





JERSEYS 


J The J ersey 


The sire is of vital importance. 
Buy a thoroughbred Jerse 

bull and grade up. Wor 

towards the 400-pounds- 
of-butter cow. It costs no 
more to produce 400 Ibs. of 
butter with a good cow than 
200 Ibs. with a poor one. 
j Let us send yousome Jersey facts.’ 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 234 St., New York 





HORSES 


ween 











OAKWOOD FARM | 


Best Herd inthe South. Write us forprices. 
"EMINENCE KY. 

















R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


HOLSTEINS 


—WPLPD LDP III 











Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If your cows produce only about 4,000 


pounds of milk per year and 160 pounds of Dropped Oct. 26, 1913. Dam took 


fat they are practically worthless; 350 pounds second prize at the N. C. State Fair 
of fat per cow per year should be your mini- 1913. 


mum requirement. 
No matter how poor your present herd is, Price, $55.00 delivered. 


if You are interested in a nice 


| JERSEY BULL, 


Send and get his picture. 











you can easily raise it to this standard in a 
few years by the intelligent use of a well- 
selected purebred Holstein-Friesian bull, 
Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Bolstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 








ADVERTISE LIVESTOCK 


If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game end get your share. 




















Saddlers, 
Jacks and 


Percherons 
Closing 
Out 





Sale. 


15 Saddle Stallions, 30 Saddle Mares and Geldings 
and 63 Jacks and Percherons, Many of the Mares 
have colts by their side, sired by the best saddle 
Stallions in the State. e have more good Poy ‘Ox- 
walking Stallions, Mares and Geldings than ca! 
found on any other farm. At the 1914 Cuban n Nat'l 
Stock Show we won Ist on fox-walking Stallions, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th on fox-walking Mares. Write 
your wants today, as all of our stock must be soid 
to wind up the estate of the late H. T. Brown. 


COOK & BROWN, Lexington, Ky. 


For 
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Excelsior Wonder Knife 


Large blade, is 234 inches long, and 
the smaller punch or reamer blade is 
2% inches long and cuts holes exactly 
as shown in illustration. 


You have paid $1 to $1.50 for knives 
not as good. It is made of best tem- 
pered tool steel, finely ground and 
polished. It is a good, strong, practi- 
cal knife. 


The Leather Punch will be found 
indispensable for making various 
sized holes in leather for buckles, riv- 
ets, belt lacing, etc. 


The Leather Punch acts as a swedg- 
ing awl or marlin spike when turned 
to the left; especially adapted for use 
in lacing belts, untying knots, ete. 


No Farmer or Stockman can afford 
to be without this knife. He needs it 
every day. 

We will send you this knife post- 
paid as a reward for sending us a 
club of only THREE New Trial Sub- 


scriptions for balance of year (to 
January 1, 1915), at 25 Cents Each. 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 
The hero 
Joel Turner i. Chad’s host 
Melissa 1 Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon Joel Turner’s neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
Paws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel .. The Schoolmaster 
SYNOPSIS 

Ophaned, nameless, and friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog, Jack, wander 
away from their home in the mountains 
raiher than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘“‘Whizzer,” and a fight en-~ 
gues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes a 
speciai interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,”’ firing in the boy the 
‘ambition to make a name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 
of logs. While his elders are attending to 
business, Chad is allowed to roam at will 
over the Capital City, and when he finally 
returns to the station he finds that his party 

has left, leaving him behind, 


—_————« 


CHAPTER VII 
A Friend on the Road 


AIN fell that night—gentle rain 

and warm, for the south wind 
rose at midnight. At four o’clock a 
shower made the shingles over Chad 
rattle sharply, but without wakening 
the lad, and then the rain ceased; 
and when Chad climbed stiffly from 
his loft—the world was drenched and 
still, and the dawn was warm, for 
spring had come that morning, and 
Chad trudged along the road—un- 
chilled. Every now and then he had 
to stop to rest his.foot. Now and 
then he would see people getting 
breakfast ready in the farm-houses 
that he passed, and, though his little 
belly was drawn with pain, he would 


not stop and ask for something to 
eat—for he did not want to risk an- 
other rebuff. ‘The sun rose and the 
light leaped from every wet blade of 
grass and bursting leaf to meet it— 
leaped as though flashing back glad- 
ness that the spring was come. Fora 
little while Chad forgot his hunger 
and forgot his foot—like the leaf and 
grass-blade his stout heart answered 
with gladness, too, and he trudged 
on. 

Meanwhile, far behind him, an old 
carriage rolled out of a big yard and 
started toward him and toward Lex- 
ington. In the driver’s seat was an 
old gray-haired, gray-bearded negro 
with knotty hands and a kindly face; 
while, on the oval-shaped seat be- 
hind the lumbering old vehicle, sat a 
little darkey with his bare legs dang- 
ling down. In the carriage sat a man 
who might have been a stout squire 
straight from merry England, except 
that there was a little tilt to the brim 
of his slouch hat that one never sees 
except on the head of a Southerner, 
and in his strong, but easy, good-na- 
tured mouth was a pipe of corn-cob 
with a long cane stem. The horses 
that drew him were a handsome pair 
of half thoroughbreds, and the old 
driver, with his eyes half closed, look- 
ed as though, even that early in the 
morning, he were dozing. 

An hour later, the pike ran through 
an old wooden-covered bridge, to one 
side of which a road led down to the 
water, and the old negro turned the 
carriage to the creek to let his horses 
drink. The carriage stood still in the 
middle of the stream and presently 
the old driver turned his head: 





Alans Demk~ 
A Womans Demk- 
Gverybodys Deimk 


igorously good --- and keenly 


delicious. 


and refreshing. 


Thirst-quenching 


The national beverage 
---and yours. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Whenever 

you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola, 


Atlanta, Ga. 








“Mars Cal!” he called in a low 
voice. The Major raised his head. 
The old negro was pointing with his 
whip ahead and the Major saw some- 
thing sitting on the. stone fence, some 
twenty yards beyond, which stirred 
him sharply from his mood of con- 
templation. 

“Shades of Dan’l Boone!” he said, 
softly. It was a miniature pioneer— 
the little still figure watching him 
solemnly and silently. Across the 
boy’s lap lay a long rifle—the Major 
could see that it had a flintlpck—and 
on his tangled hair was a coonskin 
cap—the scalp above his steady dark 
eyes and the tail hanging down the 
lad’s neck. And on his feet were— 
moccasins! The carriage moved out 
of the stream and the old driver got 
down to hook the check-reins over 
the shining bit of metal that curved 
back over the little saddles to which 
the boy’s eyes had swiftly strayed. 
Then they came back to the Major. 

“Howdye!” said Chad. 

“Goodmornin’, little man,” said the 
Major pleasantly, and Chad knew 
straightway that he had found a 
friend. But there was silence. Chad 
scanned the horses and the strange 
vehicle and the old driver and the 
little pickaninny who, hearing the 
boy’s voice, had stood up on his seat 
and was grinning over one of the 
hind wheels, and then his eyes rested 
on the Major with a simple confi- 
dence and unconscious appeal that 
touched the Major at once. 

“Are you goin’ my way?” The 
Major’s nature was too mellow and 
easy-going to pay any attention to 
final g’s. Chad lifted his old gun and 
pointed up the road. 

“I’m a-goin’ thataway.” 

“Well, don’t you want to ride?” 

“Ves,” he said, simply. 

“Climb right in, my boy.” 

So Chad climbed in, and, holding 
the old rifle upright between his 
knees, he looked straight forward, in 
silence, while the Major studied him 
with a quiet smile. 

“Where are you from, little man?” 

“I come from the mountains.” 

“The mountains?” said the Major. 

The Major had fished and hunted 
in the montains, and scmewhere in 
that unknown region he owned a 
kingdom of wild mountain land, but 
he knew as little about the people 
as he knew about the Hottentots, and 
cared hardly more. 

“What are you doin’ up here?” 

“I’m goin’ home,” said Chad. 

“How did you happen to come 
away?” 

“Oh, I been wantin’ to see the set- 
tlemints.” 

“The settlemints,” echoed the Ma- 
jor, and then he understood. He re- 
called having heard the mountain- 
eers call the Bluegrass region the 
“settlemints” before. 

“T come down on a raft with Dolph 
and Tom and Rube and Squire and 
the school-teacher, an’ I got lost in 
Frankfort. They’ve gone on, I reck- 
on, an’ I’m tryin’ to ketch ’em.” 

“What will you do if you don’t?” 

“Foller ’em,” said Chad sturdily. 

“Does your father live down in the 
mountains ?” 

“No,” said Chad, shortly. 

The Major looked at the lad grave- 
ly. 

“Don’t little boys down. in the 
mountains ever say ‘sir’ to their eld- 


| ers?” 


“No,” said Chad. “No, sir,” he add- 
ed gravely, and the Major broke into 
a pleased laugh—the boy was quick 
as lighting. 

“T ain’t got no daddy. An’ no mam- 
my—I ain’t got—nothin’.” It was 
said quite simply, as though his pur- 
pose merely was not to sail under 
false colors, and the Major’s answer 
was quick and apologetic: 

“Oh!” he said, and for a moment 
there was silence again. Chad watch- 
ed the woods, the fields, and the cat- 
tle, the strange grain growing about 
him, and the birds and the trees. Not 
a thing escaped his keen eye, and, now 
and then, he would ask a question 
which the Major would answer with 
some surprise and wonder. His art- 
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less ways pleased the old fellow. 

“You haven’t told me your name.” 

“You hain’t axed me.” 

“Well, I axe you now,” laughed the 
Major, but Chad saw nothing to 
laugh at. 

“Chad,” he said. 

“Chad what?” 

Now it had always been enough in 
the mountains, when anybody asked 
his name, for him to answer simply— 
Chad. He hesitated now and his 
brow wrinkled as though he were 
thinking hard. 

“T don’t know,” said Chad. 

“What? Don’t you know your own 
name?” The boy looked up into the 
Major’s face with eyes that were so 
frank and unashamed and at the 
same time so vaguely troubled that 
the Major was abashed. 

“Of course not,” he said kindly, as 
though it were the most natural thing 
in the world that a boy should not 
know his own name. Presently the 
Major said, reflectively: 

“Chadwick.” 

“Chad,” corrected the boy. 

“Yes, I know”; and the Major went 
on thinking that Chadwick happened 
to be an ancestral name in his own 
family. 

Chad’s brow was still wrinkled—he 
was trying to think what old Nathan 
Cherry used to call him. 

“IT reckon I, hain’t thought o’ my 
name since I left old Nathan,” he 
said. Then he told briefly about the 
old man, and lifting his lame foot 
suddenly, he said: “Ouch!” The Ma- 
jor looked around and Chad ex- 
plained: 

“T hurt my foot comin’ down the 
river an’ hit got wuss walkin’ so 
much.” The Major noticed then that 
the boy’s face was pale, and that 
there were dark hollows under his 
eyes, but it never occurred to him 
that the lad was hungry, for, in the 
Major’s land, nobody ever went hun- 
gry for long. But Chad was suffering 
now and he leaned back in his seat 
and neither talked nor looked at the 
passing fields. By and by, he spied a 
cross-roads store. 

“T wonder if I can’t git somethin’ to 
eat in that store.” 

The Major laughed: “You ain’t 
gettin’ hungry so soon, are you? You 
must have eaten breakfast pretty ear- 
ly.” 

“T ain’t had no breakfast—an’ I 
didn’t hev no supper last night.” 

“What?” shouted the Major. 

Chad stated the fact with brave 
unconcern, but his lip quivered slight- 
ly—he was weak. 

“Well, I reckon we’ll get something 
to eat there, whether they’ve got any- 
thing or not.” 

And then Chad explained, telling 
the story of his walk from Frankfort. 
The Major was amazed that anybody 
could have denied the boy food and 
lodging. 

“Who were they, Tom?” he asked. 

The old driver turned: 

“They wus some po’ white trash 
down on Cane Creek, I reckon, suh. 
Must ’a’ been.” There was a slight 
contempt in the negro’s words that 
made Chad think of hearing the Tur- 
ners call the Dillons white trash— 
though they never said “po’ white 
trash.” 

“Oh!” said the Major. So the car- 
riage stopped, and when a man ina 
black slouch hat came out, the Major 
called: 

“Jim, here’s a boy who ain’t had 
anything to eat for twenty-four 
hours. Get him a cup of coffee right 
away, and I reckon you’ve got some 
cold ham handy.” 

“Yes, indeed, Major,” said Jim, and 
he yelled to a negro girl who was 
standing on the porch of*his house 
behind the store. 

Chad ate ravenously and the Ma- 
jor watched him with genuine pleas- 
ure. When the boy was through, he 
reached in his pocket and brought 
out his old five-dollar bill, and the 
Major laughed aloud and patted him 
on the head. 

“You can’t pay for anything while 
you are with me Chad.” 

(Continued next week) 
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16-DAY TOUR 


Aug. 4 to 19 
j—— 1914 —— 











: Niagara Falls, 

| Toronto, 

| Lake Ontario, 

/ Thousand Islands, 
Hudson River, 
New York, 


and one week at 


Atlantic City 


* The Play Grounds of the World ” 


via the 
} Seabourd Air Line Ry. 


and connections. 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





A high class tour: Dining Car, 
Pullman, Steamship and Hotel service, 
covering the beautiul scenic country by 
daylight, 

Personally conducted by Mr. C. H. 
Gattis and chaperoned by Mrs. Gattis. 





Gattis Tourist Agency 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


| 
| Tourist Agents Seaboard Air 
| Line Railway. 
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Georgia Cane Syrup 
PURE! 














Hermetically sealed in pint 
bottles. 


Retains original flavor. 
Write for prices to 


T. H. PARKER, 
Moultrie, Ga. 


STAR . en HULLER 


Our 1912 STAR is Pea 
Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas you need a 
Pea Huller, and if you study 
true economy you will buy 
the best one. There are 
12,000 Star Hullers in use. 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are 
made in four ay ol i to 60 
bushels peas per ho 

Write for full description 
and prices. 


Star Pea Haller Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
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oy. § HUSTLER SAW MILL 
Per Day Fastest, best mill made 


—durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
able belt feed, steel 
sep head blocks and 
dogs, wire 
cable drive. 
3 ’ SALEM IRON 
WORKS 
x Winston-Salem, m. Cc. 
Columbia, S. 
Address nearest A... 






Before you buy get our 
Catalog. Describes every 


Qart. Send posta’ today 
a 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 


Writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 





1—Pickle Worm 
P worms advise me how to prevent 


worms destroying muskmelons 

and cantaloupes. A. RF. 
Answer.—The insect is the “Pickle 
Worm”, so-called because often in- 
festing cucumbers and pickled with 
them. Prof. Massey and others have 
mentioned it several times in this pa- 
per recently. Spraying with three 
pounds arsenate of lead in 50 gallons 
Bordeaux will help. Another means 
is to place thin chips or pieces ‘of 
cardboard between the melon and the 
earth,—as they prefer to enter at the 
point where the melon touches the 
ground; this acts as a partial pro- 
tection. 

I1.—Cotton Root Louse 


“ROOT Louse” or “Blue Bug” in- 
fests the roots of my cotton. 
A. H. BD. 
Answer.—This is the cotton root 
louse, which also attacks corn and is 
known as corn.root louse. Our usual 
two-year rotation of corn and cotton 
favors the insect, as it feeds on the 
roots of both. If this be made a 
three-year rotation, bringing in some 
other crop along with cover crops 
in winter it should reduce the dam- 
age. Deep plowing in fall will surely 
lessen them, for it breaks up the ant’s 
nests and these lice are largely de- 
pendent on the ants. Mr. Hobbs had 
an article on this insect in the spring. 


I1Il.—Cut Worms 


N MY garden I set out tomato 

plants and they grew well, but 
now I am finding them cut, and have 
found as many as five cut worms at 
the root of each. Ri; i: 


Answer.—By the time this appears 
early cut worms will have matured 
and injury will decrease; but some 
are present all summer and’ attack 
cabbage, collards and other late set 
plants. To free the land of them 
plow in fall or in winter to get rid of 
grass and weeds,—a cover crop then 
planted will not materially increase 
them. Fall or winter plowed land 
does not have so many cut worms as 
does land which has grass and weeds 
on it all winter. Plants when set can 
be encircled with stiff paper collars 
from an inch or so below ground to 
two inches above. The following can 
be used in spring after land is pre- 
pared and before plants are set out; 
—one ounce Paris green, two pounds 
wheat bran, water and molasses to 
sweeten and moisten, — distribute 
along rows. 


IV.—Squash Vine Borers 


ISH remedy for worms boring in 
vines of squash near ground. 
C. Po Rk. B.-G. 
Answer.—Slit the vines lengthwise 
near ground with knife killing all 
borers exposed, hoe earth higher at 
base of plants to encourage new 
roots, hoe earth over parts of the 
vine so new roots can form at the 
“Joints” to support it even if the or- 
iginal base be killed. 


V.—Lady Beetles on Cotton 


AM sending you small speckled 

bugs and bluish worms which are 
numerous on my cotton. What can 
I do to kill them? 

O40. Mo Hs... PS: 

Answer.—Do not kill them at all— 
they are Lady Beetles, and worms of 
same and are there for the entirely 
beneficial purpose of feeding on the 
leaf louse, which has been present on 
all the cotton leaves sent with these 
inquiries. In the specimens sent we 
have also found parasites killing the 
lice. It is the work of these leaf 
beetles and parasites that keeps the 
leaf louse from being much more 
destructive than it is. This is one 
case where the natural enemies do 





really hold the pest down, hence by 


all means do not destroy the helpers. 
It is highly important that we do not 
kill the lady beetles. 


Vi.—Cabbage Snake 


PECIMEN received, without letter, 

from E. P. B 

Answer.—This worm, which is really 
not a snake at all, has been the cause 
of much needless alarm. It contains 
no poison and so far as known could 
not result seriously even if eaten ac- 
cidentally with cooked cabbage. The 
same or related worms are sometimes 
found in wells and water troughs, and 
sometimes called “hair snakes” under 
the wholly incorrect idea that a 
horse’s hair will “turn into” a worm or 
snake,—which is utterly impossible. 
The worm is an animal and develops 
from eggs laid by a parent worm. 
Like begets like,—though the details 
of reproduction, growth, and change 
are often curious and interesting in 
the lower forms of life. 


VII.—Moths Kill (?) Fowls 


M SENDING insects which are 
death to fowls, such as turkeys 
and ducks, killing every one that de- 
vours them. N.. 1. 
Answer.—They are a small dark 
colored moth, with no known harm- 
ful properties. The fine dust on the 
body and wings might cause irrita- 
tion in throat of fowls, but I can 
imagine no reason why it should be 
serious, any more than in case of 
other moths which fowls surely eat. 


VIll.—Army Worms 


AVE over an acre in German mil- 

let infested with a worm, and a 
fly that we think lays the eggs that 
make the worms. They have ruined 
the millet and are going in corn.and 
cotton adjacent. | Chas Sa i 

(Wilson Co., N. C.) 

Answer.—These are “army worms”, 
and may be the first of a series of 
outbreaks like those experienced in 
1912. We have news of similar out- 
breaks this season in Tennessee. The 
worms received are young, but will 
mature in one to two weeks. The 
“flies” are a parasite and are killing 
the worms,—other parasites are also 
present,—the more of them the bet- 
ter. The true adult parent of the 
army worm is a moth. 

For details about the insects and 
methods of control interested per- 
sons should write State Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., for 
Bulletin on “Corn Insects”. Here are 
some methods: (1) Mix Paris green 
with lime or flour at rate of one 
pound poison to four pounds lime or 
flour. Dust plants until whitened. 
Plants to which applied must not be 
fed to stock. (2) Mix one pound 
Paris green with 30 pounds wheat 
bran,—add three quarts syrup and 
water to moisten,—distribute around 
edges of infested areas. (3) Plow a 
deep furrow ahead of the worms so 
they must climb the steep side which 
they find difficult. 








Slowly but surely the Virginia 
Lime-grinding Commission is moving 
forward, and aims to furnish free 
limestone to all Virginia farmers— 
the real cost will be the grinding by 
convict labor and the freight. Dr. 
Thomas Watson, State Geologist, has 
reported on many deposits, and ad- 
vises a location between Richmond 
and Staunton. The final selection 
of a site will not be made till Sep- 
tember, when the machinery will 
also be ready for delivery. The prime 
essentials as to site are: high grade 
rock, perpetual supply, easy ship- 
ment to every section. 





Why on earth the Board of Revenue of 
Covington County won’t use the split log 
drag we cannot see. It is simple and cheap, 
easy to handle and does the work of 10 men 
in half the time; then why won't our county 
Officials use it? Nearly every road in Cov- 
ington County winds in and out, through 
sand beds and red clay hills, and when prop- 
erly mixed this sand and clay makes the 
best roads inthe world. But to keep them in 
good condition they should be scraped and 
packed by a split log drag, and there is not 
a farmer in the county who would not be 
glad to get a contract to keep the road in 
front of his home in good condition. He 
could do it at a small cost with a split log 
drag.—Florala (Ala.) News-Democrat. 
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YOUNG WOMEN 


Do you want an Education? Sane, 
Sound, Thorough? You can get it. 


Southern Presbyte- 
rian College 


| aan 


Conservatory o Music 


Is doing just this work. Faculty 
of twenty-six experienced teach- 
ers; brick building; all modern 
conveniences. 

THE COST IS VERY REASONABLE. 


Write for Catalog, it will interest 
you. 


C. G. VARDELL, D. D., 
Red Springs, N. C. 

















Queen’s College 


Charlotte, N. C. 


An Institution of High Standard and Estab- 
lished Reputation. 


New Buildings—Perfect 
Accommodations 


Able faculty of twenty-two. Standard college 
courses leading to B. A. degree. Laborator- 
ies, Library, Gymnasium, Preparatory De- 
partment. School of Music especially well 
qualified. Art and Expression courses. 


Five Modern Buildings as nearly fire-proof as 
possible. Dormitories with private baths, 
large closets, ample light, good ventilation. 
Water, gas, electricity, street car service. 
Beautiful, healthful location. 


Strongly Christian in influence. Develop- 
ment of Christian character sought as care- 
fully as the training of mind and body. 
Board and tuition $300. 


For Catalogue address 


John L. Caldwell, M.A., D.D., Pres., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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cor ME ND. WOMEN 





Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location, 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics, Two 
gymnasiums. No hazing. 

A distinguished Bostonian writes:—"Ot 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as Inter- 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the 
Spirit of Elon College seems to be the most genuinely 
Christian.”’—Karl Lehman. Write now for Cata- 
logue and views. Pres, W. A. HARPER, @ 

Box 57 Eton Cotisecs, N. Cc 











Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


For the Colored Race 
Open All the Year Round 
For Males Only. 


Board, Lodging and Tuition 
$7.00 per Month. 


For Free Tuition Address 


J. B. DUDLEY, President, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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EDICAL COLLEGE 


OF VIRGINIA 


Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 





1838 (CONSOLIDATED 
1914; Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Dean 
New college buildi letely i d and 





modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furnish 400 clinical beds; individual 
instruction; Experienced Faculty; practical custicu- 
lum. 77th session opens September 15, 1914, 

For catalogue or information address: 


5. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay S¢. RICHMOND, VA. 
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WHITSETT INSTITUTE 


WHITSETT, GUILFORD COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Leading Boarding School for Two Hundred and Fifty Students. Prepares for College, 
ramp for Beachi 




























for or for Life, Reasonable Rates. Established 1888. 
In the healthful Piedmont region near Greensboro, N. C. 
For Beautiful Catalogue, Views, &c., add the President 
W. T. WHITSETT, PH.D... WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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An Ideal High Grade Institution For Young Women. 


Location: Near the mountains, in the most healthful section of the South. Build- 
ings: New plant, buildings of re-enforced concrete, absolutely fire-proof; every room 
connected with study and private bath; every convenience of modern home, Grounds: 
200 acres; beautiful grounds for exercise and games of all kinds;river; ample means for 


rowing. Standard high; fourteen units required for entrance. Faculty : Able, experi- 


enced, coming from best American and European Universities. Courses, 
Full Literary, leading to A. B. Degree; Excellent advantages in Music, Art, 
xpression, Domestic Science. Special attention 
given to the physical development of 
al) students. 


For catalog, address 
A. W. VAN HOOSE, LL. D., 


President. 
ROME, GEORGIA. 








Salisbury Military School 







a . i os, * 

A. S. FORD, President, Salisbury, N. C. Sas" ee 
The youngest military school in'the United States yet it will be full 
grown in September. $100,000 invested in the plant. Every modern 
comfort and the very highest aims and equipment to make real men of 
boys 12 to 21 years of age. Tuition complete (except uniforms) $355. 
Located in the finest section of the healthful Piedmont. Moderate climate. 


Very best instruction. Write for full particulars before deciding where 
to send your boy. Modernly equipped and modernly conducted. 

















GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


is an institution for technical training unsurpassed in the South. It not only imparts 
knowledge, but teaches the young man how to use it. 

“Graduates of Ga. Tech are among the leaders in the 

development of the natural resources of the South’’ 
Eminently practical and thorough courses in MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, TEXTILE, and 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE and 
COMMERCE. The moral tone of this institution is unusually high. Special attention to 
physical training. The New Tech Athletic Field is one of the best in the United States. 
For illustrated catalog address 


K. G. MATHESON, President, Atlanta, Ga. 











Buie’s Creek Academy. 


Founded by present Principal in 1887. _Quiet country village, four and one-half miles from 
railroad, in a healthful community. Twelve college men and_ women in faculty. 
students last year from 60 counties, 4 states and Cuba. Good Business Course. Strong 
department of Music—Vocal, Band and Piano. Seven new pianos installed. Artand Ex- 
pression under able, experienced teachers. New $15,000 dormitory for girls, in charge of 
Matron and Lady Principal. Good Christian homes for boys and young men. Best of religi- 
ous influences thrown around students. For catalogue, address 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 























East Carolina Teachers Training School. 


A State School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina, Every energy is di- 
rected to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree toteach. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber 22, 1914, For catalog or other information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Greenville, S. C. 











Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 

ars ill 0 ege drew 410 young men and women last year from 

60 counties in North Carolina, and from nine 

other States and’China. Why? Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, Box 272, Mars Hill, N. C. 
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THE RURAL CREDITS SITUATION 





Provisions of the Hollis-Bulkley Bill 
Which Congress Will Consider 
Next Winter 


OU ask me to tell our brethren 

through The Progressive Farmer 
the present status of Rural Credits 
legislation at Washington. If the de- 
cision of the Dem- 
ocratic Caucus is 
to stand, the whole 
matter will goover 
until the next Con- 
gress meets. The 
joint sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate 
and House on 
Banking and Cur- 
rency have given 
four months of 
patient hearing to all sorts of people, 
Senators, Congressmen, Wall Street 
financiers, bank presidents, profes- 
sors of rural economics, representa- 
tives of the Farmers’ Union, the 
Grange, and a great many others. 

On May 12 the joint sub-committee 
after considering the above evidence 
reported a bill which was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Hollis and 
in the House by Congressman Bulk- 
ley. This of course will be known as 
“the Hollis-Bulkley Bill”. This bill, 
it seems, came from the hands of the 
committee as a compromise measure, 
and while it does not concede every- 
thing asked for by the organized 
farmers and.is by no means perfect, 
yet it contains many admirable fea- 
tures and leans largely towards the 
organized farmers’ demands. 

This bill seems to be an honest ef- 
fort of the committee to do the 
square thing and to present to the 
country a measure that will be suit- 
able to American conditions. They, 
however, realize that the bill is im- 
perfectly drawn yet, and have said so, 
and they hope to have it in better 
shape by the time Congress meets 
again. 





MR. HOBBS 


Secretary Houston is said to be 
strenuously opposed to it on account 
of the “direct Government aid” fea- 
ture. Chairman Bulkley said to me 
not long since that in the beginning 
of the hearings he was bitterly op- 
posed to “direct Government aid.” 
But said he: “after hearing all the 
evidence I am satisfied that if we are 
to give this country a system of rural 
credits worth while, the government 
must either loan the money direct to 
the farmers or guarantee the land 
bonds and eight out of ten of the 
sub-committee feel the same way 
about it. I am just as strongly in 
favor of the direct government aid 
plan now as I was opposed to it in 
January when the hearings began.” 

To bring the sub-committee around 
to see it in that light was a 
great task and is a decided victory 
for the organized farmers of the 
country. Especially is this so when 
several of the committee were bank- 
ers and financiers and not a single 
real farmer on it, that is, not one who 
got his living entirely by the sweat of 
his brow. To draw a rural credits 
bill properly and one that would work 
was a great big knotty problem and 
such men as this committee was com- 
posed of (bankers, lawyers, etc.), 
have, as a rule, in the past been op- 
posed to any legislation that would 
have a tendency to lower the interest 
rate. This shows quite a change in 
Congressional sentiment in Washing- 
ton toward farmers, and speaks well 
of the powers that be up there. The 
farmers ought to take courage and 
resolve from now henceforth to unite 
themselves still closer into an organ- 
ized brotherhood the country over. 

Below is a synopsis of the Hollis- 





Bulkley Bill as outlined by my co- 
worker in Washington, Hon. T. C. At- 


keson, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the National Grange. 
S. H. HOBBS. 
Chairman Legislative Committtee, 
National Farmers’ Union, 





Provisions of the Hollis-Bulkley Bill 

Explained by Mr. Atkeson 
ATIONAL farm loan associations 
are to be organized, each to have 

not less than $10,000 capital stock, in 
shares of $25. Each association is au- 
thorized to make loans of current 
funds secured by first mortgages on 
farm lands within its farm loan dis- 
trict, consisting of a county or group 
of contiguous counties, to buy and sell 
from and to other farm loan associa- 
tions indorsed.first mortgages; to buy 
and sell farm loan bonds and United 
States bonds; to buy and sell lands 
acquired in satisfaction of debts or 
purchased at sales under judgments, 
decrees or mortgages held by them. 

“No loans are to be made except on 
first mortgages, each of which must 
contain an agreement for the reduc- 
tion of the face of the loan through 
annual or semi-annual amortization 
payments. Mortgages shall run for at 
least five years and not more than 30 
years, and the loan may be paid at 
any interest date after the first-year 
period, either in cash or farm loan 
bonds, ‘ 

“Loans are to be made only to li- 
quidate indebtedness of the owner 
of the land mortgaged, for improve- 
ment of farm lands, purchase of 
equipment or stock, or purchase of a 
farm home. No loan is to exceed 50 
per cent of the value of the land 
mortgaged and 25 per cent of the 
value of the buildings, nor to exceed 
$4,900 to any one borrower. 

The Central Organization 
WELVE Federal land bank dis- 
tricts are to be established by the 

Federal Reserve Board, the 12 land 
banks to be situated in cities to be 
designated by the Board. The farm 
loan associations of each district are 
to be united in one Federal land bank- 
ing association, with nine directors, 
three to be appointed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Each Federal land 
bank is to have $500,000 capital, 50 per 
cent in cash, the balance either in 
cash or first mortgages. Ten per cent 
of the capital stock is to be invested 
in United States bonds. The bank 
may not accept general desposits or 
do a general banking business. 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall 
open books of subscription for the 
capital stock of a federal land bank 
in each Federal land bank district. If 
within 60 days after the opening of 
these books any part of the capitaliz- 
ation prescribed for the land banks 
shall remain unsubscribed it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to subscribe the unsubscribed 
balance. Dividends in the land banks 
and local associations shall not ex- 
ceed 6 per cent per annum, cumu- 
lative. 

Farm Loan Bonds 
ARM loan bonds are to be issued in 
denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000 in series of not less than $100,- 
000, their term to be fixed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The rate of in- 
terest will be fixed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, but must not exceed 5 
per cent. The creation of a reserve 
fund is provided for to meet any 
losses incurred through non-payment 
of principal or interest on the loans. 
Upon recommendation of the Federal 
Reserve Board the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to purchase farm loan 
bonds in an amount not exceeding 

$50,000,000 in any one year. 


Money on Long Term at Five Per Cent 
OR the first time investors will be 
able on a large scale to put their 

money in land mortgage securities 

without expensive investigations of 
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the property underlying their invest- 
ment and without. being put to the, 
expense and inconvenience of per- 
sonally foreclosing in case of default. 
The amortization plan will make pay- 
ments easier, and will end the anxiety 
which farmers have met from time to 
time about being able to pay the prin- 
cipal of their mortgages. This re- 
duces the incentive to rob the land as 
will also the provisions making it 
easier for the tenant to become an 
owner. 

“The whole structure of the system 
is such as to give borrowers control 
of the institutions provided for their 
relief. It will put an end to the ex- 
ploitation of the farmer by the mon- 
ey-lender. In the operation of this 
system no man or group of men can 
possibly make personal profits by 
raising interest rates to the farmer. 

“The interest rate on the bonds 
shall not exceed 5 per cent per annum 
and the interest paid by the borrower 
ander normal conditions will not ex- 
ceed 1 per cent more than the rate of 
the bond. There is very good reason 
to believe that these bonds can be 
sold at 4 per cent, in which case the 
normal rate would be 5 per cent to 
the borrower.” 





AN EXPLANATION FOR THE HIGH 
COST OF DISTRIBUTION 





We Have Too Many Merchants and 
Too Many Middlemen—A More 
Direct System Must Come 


OGPERATION means economy 
and efficiency. It means the elim- 

ination of waste. It will take up the 
lost motion, cut out needless duplica- 
tion of service, the 
kind of overlap- 
ping of service 
that amounts to 
about 25 per cent 
of the value of 
products’ distrib- 
uted. If we reduce 
the number of dis- 
tributing agents by 
one-half we could 
get fresher goods 
at correspondingly 
lower prices. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about it exists in the fact that so 
many of our newspaper folks strain 
themselves in the effort to grind out 
editorials upon governmental reforms 
and which only remotely affect the 
welfare of the country and entirely 
overlook this much needed reform in 
a system of distribution that carries 
with it an inexcusable waste which 
we tolerate right under our noses, 
and which needless waste can be 
eliminated by a sane and sensible 
method of codperative distribution. 

It is refreshing and encouraging to 
see an item now and then going the 
rounds of the press calling attention 
to this waste which almost amounts 
to a crime against humanity. One 
item of this kind recently referred to 
the fact that the meat trade in a city 
of 200,000 population employed 305 de- 
livery wagons at an expense of $2,000 
a day, whereas two dozen trucks at 
an expense of only $600 a day could 
have rendered the service just as 
effectively. This represents a waste 
of $1,400 a day for delivery service 
alone. 

But it represents only one of the 
many items of waste in that system. 
Presuming that these 305 delivery 
wagons represent 150 meat shops, 
by reducing this needless multiplicity 
of distributing agents to 24, with one 
truck each, you would cut out some 
sure enough waste. The house rents 
will average perhaps $30 for each 
shop per month, or one dollar each 
per day. If we eliminate 136 places 
this will represent a saving of $136 
in rents daily. In wages and “profits” 
the saving would probably amount to 
$5,000 per day, to say nothing of the 
multiplicity of insurance charges, wa- 
water, lights, taxes, etc. 

In a recent number of “System,” a 
magazine for business men, Byron 





MR. GREEN. 





Parsons has a notable article under 
the subject, “My Explanation for the 
High Costs.” Mr. Parsons says: 


“Corner groceries and _ little 
shops in every town and city in 
the land are far in excess of the 
needs of the people. Many of 
them are inadequately capitalized 
and ill managed, but all carry an 
expense account that some one 
must pay. And that some one is 
eventually the consumer, whether 
success or failure attend this 
multiplication of small units in 
our scheme of sale and distri- 
bution.” 


The mad competitive scramble to 
get trade is the “lost motion” that 
needs to be arrested in our economic 
machinery. But Mr. Parsons explains 
the conditions so well that I quote 
from him again: 

a 


“It can scarcely be doubted that 
the selling expense of every con- 
cern, big and little, in the coun- 
try, is constantly growing, as a 
result of this excessive competi- 
tion. By selling expense is meant 
not only personal solicitation, but 
advertising, and every other 
means of attracting the attention 
of the consumer. Too much of 
this effort to get more trade is 
to get trade from some one else, 
and the cost is in proportion to 
the effort. If these efforts great- 
ly increased consumption as a 
whole the expense might in a 
measure be justified. But they do 
not. ‘A horse may be led to wa- 
ter, but he cannot be made to 
drink.” So with consumption. The 
family larder may be filled to 
overflowing in a day, but time 
must elapse before it is emptied. 
People can consume only a given 
quantity in a given time. 

“In general the distribution of 
products to the consumer is a 
costly process as now carried on. 
Our popular American idea of in- 
dividual opportunity—freedom to 
engage in any field of endeavor— 
has availed to greatly overdo the 
distributive end of business. 
There are too many merchants, 
both wholesale and retail, to con- 
serve the interests of the con- 
sumer. Rents, telephones, sales- 
men, delivery service and other 
expensive utilities are provided in 
excess of needs. Stocks are un- 
necessarily multiplied only to be- 
come stale on the dealers’ shelves 
while waiting for purchasers. 
Capital is thus locked up and in- 
surance premiums have to be 
paid; also interest and various 
miscellaneous expenses. The ex- 
cessive competition due to this 
multiplicity of distributing agen- 
cies tends to and results in un- 
wise credits; and paying custom- 
ers have to foot the bills of in- 
competent or dishonest mer- 
chants and deadbeats among 
consumers.” 


When any community has a suffi- 
cient number of distributing agencies 
to supply all the families in the com- 
munity the introduction of more agen- 
cies adds nothing to consumption, but 
does add to the cost of sales and 
distribution. Therefore profits must 
be created and divided which could 
otherwise be passed on to the con- 
sumers. If a railroad which is serv- 
ing a portion of the country should 
parallel its road with another rail- 
road it would mean either added 
costs for transportation or bank- 
ruptcy for the parallel railroads. 
Duplication of service always means 
unnecessary taxes on the community. 

Codperation under a_ federation 
of units, or under capitalism large 
enough to bring about the greatest 
efficiency and economy in production 
and distribution, affords a solution. 
When we learn to apply it we will 
be finding our way out of a waste- 
ful and costly system that is a dis- 
credit to our civilization. J. Z. G. 
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Our Educational Directory 











St. Mary’s, Raleigh, N. C. 


Founded 1842 by Rev. Aldert Smedes, D. D. 


AN EPISCOPAL SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
FOR ,GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


The Largest Institution for Girls of the Episcopal Church in 
; the United States. 
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The atmosphere of this school is unsual. The subtle effect of re- 
serving the chapel for worship only is felt throughout the school life, 
making it exceptionally wholesome and inspiring. A systematic study 
of the Bible aids in maintaining this tone. 25 per cent of the board- 
ing students are not Episcopalians. 

Situated on the highest elevation in the city, the school has a 
campus of twenty-five acres of original oaks and pines. The heaith- 
fulness and beauty of the location is extraordinary in a college so con- 
veniently situated to the outside world and the other parts of the 
city. The State Capitol is only half a mile away. Tennis-courts and 
basketball grounds are important factors in the daily exercise. Physi- 
cal culture is required and the Physical Director devotes her entire 
time to the physical upbuilding of the students. 

The curriculum includes two years of preparatory work and a four- 
year college course. ° This is equivalent to the ordinary Southern College. 
The quality of the instruction is naturally most thorough. Special 
courses are given in Music, Art, Expression, Business, and Household 
Arts. 


The fourteen buildings, steam-heated and lighted with electricity, 
are grouped conveniently. All those used in the regular work of the 
school are connected by covered ways. 

St. Mary’s school life is healthful and inspiring, and gives an exe 
perience which makes the terms seem reasonable indeed—$300. 


Address for Catalog REV. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector, Box P, 
St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 











Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


‘ “Merit, the Measure of Success.’’ 








A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops self- 
control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splen- 
did athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under’ $225. 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated catalogue, 
sentiree, Address, 


G. F. MeALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 











VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Agricultural and “Mechanical College, 


BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. ’ ' 
Thirteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering and Applied Science. Two-year 
course in Agriculture and Farmers’ Winter Courses. : 
Apply to Registrar for catalogue. J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 











BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL. 


Owned and controlled ang King’s Mountain and Sandy Run Associations. A Christian institution 
with best of moral surroundings. Co-educational. Near foot-hills of the Blue Ridge; purest of air and 
water; free from malaria; lent buildi Nine teachers—men and women—graduates of best 
Colleges and Universities of the land. College preparatory with Intermediate Department. An English- 
Scientific course for prospective teachers. Departments of Bible, Music and Art. Four excellent literary 
societies; athletic fields. $80 to $100 pays board, tuition in Literary Department, room rent, fuel and 
acetylene lights for a term of nine months. Fall Term opens August 1ith. For Catalog address 


J. D. HUGGINS, Acting Principal, R. No. 3, Shelby, N. C. 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE 1914 


HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Six Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
-- Bookkeeping and Banking, Expression 
Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences Athletic Field 
EXPENSES LOW ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 


For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL. D., President 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 











Save your papers and get a binder. 




















= 
$78.00 to $96.00 pays for board, tuition in literary department, rent, heat and 
electric lights for the entire session of nine months at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


situated mid the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. No malaria; mineral water; beautiful scenery. 
Strong faculty of college trained men and women, splendid literary societies, honor students in the best col- 
leges and universities. Recommended by leading educators. Literary, Bible, Business, Expression, Music. 
“It is the best and the cheapest school in the state.’’—Hon. E. M. Koonce. In my opinion there is no High 
School in this part of the country doing better and more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb, Member 


of Congress. 
For catalogue write to W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 











826 (18) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
ABERDEEN 4 ANGTS. ; Fiour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 


———__._—— - ill sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
*CARDS Angus Cattle—Bull calves, cows and heif- Runner Ducks Cheap—Great layers; the | ~’ : 
BREEDERS ers. An exceptionally fine mature herd bull. | finest pure breed laying nage Selling out, B, Lebanon, ‘Tenn. Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
AND Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va. Address Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. - mctetindocsaveteeh 
» For Sale—Aberdeen-Angus Bull Calves—~| || MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS Every Farmer—Should have from one to 
FARMERS EXCHANGE Ready for Delivery in a short time; 966 and | —<—— Pantene ste a dozen—The Safety Hasp. No screw holes 
(4 Cents a Word.) up. Registered. David I. Jaynes, Massa- Baby Chicks—July and August, $.07c. | exposed. All holes covered by stem slide. 


We will insert ads for our Progressive ponax, Va, Johnson Poultry Farm, Coulwood, Va. The only hasp made that can be locked with 











Farmer readers in this department of : ars” . a rn STEINS. Ce ae ark ae Wanted—To exchange 23 pure-bred White arte safaty, and cannot be taken off with 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, aw == | Runner ducks for swine. Box 23, Clinton, | SCT , S360 Only 25 cents by mail, post- 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida ~~ Holsteins! —Reé gistered heifer calves, Ww. North Carolina. paid; $2 50 pe r dozen, 2 Address, The Gash 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at D. Mooney, Danville, Va. savineinaacW Rice: Ts chock kena oi; apeing Hardware Co., Tyron, ie CG 
the rate Or 4.conts .& Word, Gnch iieer~ “Beacondale Herd’’—-Newportnews, Va.— | cockerels, 75c; Runner ducks, $1. Oakshore FREE—“W here to Buy Farm Supplies,” 
tion. If advertisement Is to appear once, Pure-bred, registered Holstein bulls, heifers, | Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. a little booklet printed by us for the con- 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; | cows, for sale. mi J venience of merchants and farmers. It con- 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each ——— ~ : net ¢ Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White | tains the names and addresses of most of 
word, number or initial (including each For §& le—Two r ered folstein br 8; and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- | our guaranteed advertisers and is a handy 
word, number or initial in name and || two Holstein ‘heifers, soon to calve; all tu- | tridge Rocks and Runner ducks, Illustrated | book of reference. Address Advertising De- 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- berculin tested. One good jack for sale or | poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry | partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be 
vertisements not accepted peony om cash | | exchange. E. M. McInturff, Salisbury, N. C. | Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- | cheerfully sent without cost to you. 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- sRSEYS. Ie 6 
member it would cost you $1,600 — — : ene Gere pains son _ MONUMENTS 
ostage alone to send a letter to each o want to buy fresh ersey ‘cow. Address aeecaal ETS 
Exe £0,000 nomes to which we canty your | | Box st, Manteo, N.C |_SEEDS AND PLANTS _ || 23 "marvies ont trantes  Detimns far 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted ifteen Young Jersey Heifers—From grade nished on application, Ww. O. Wolfe, “Ashe- 
for amounts less than $1. : cows, by Biltmore bull. Also one mare colt, CABBAGE. ville, N. C. 

Rates for combined editions made || two and a half years, half Standard bred. Cabbage Plants—40c, 100: 500, $1.25; 1,000 : 
known on application. Ernest H. Kamine tr Arde n, N. C, $1.75, postpaid. Large lots cheaper. : Tide- 


co 
For Sale—Two Fine Jersey “Bulis—g | water Plant Co., Franklin, Va. OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


months; their weight 600 pounds each; out CLOVER. We do not extend our general advertising quaran- 

MACHINERY |} of 4-gallon cows. They are beauties. Price, Hor 8 - ; nseaasg tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
$50 each. C. L. Gurley, Princeton, N, C. For Sale—Sound, dry, double-screened bur er should see land for himself before buying. But 

° ——_—_—_—————_ ——_———— | clover seed, 10 pounds per bushel, at $1.25. no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Six-horse Gasoline Engine, Mounted—] SHORTHORNS = _ | H. T. Cannon, Newberry, N. C. paper unless he shows us satisfactory ae 
Hundred twenty-five dollars, Bargain. Write Recorded Shorthorn Bull Calf ——«_—:C~*~*” Sees a a aes to his honesty and b resp 
















































































































































































































































































5 SAAR ager ARTS 50c Offer for 10c- end 10c (sta mps) and 
> > ° - . 
WwW hits Rocks of Quality. Randolph Poul roll of film, any size, 6 or 12 exposure; we 


_A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth, N.C. | old, $18. Max Harlan, Clayville, Va. = 
on cen = Steam, plage HORSES. Seed—The cleanest, brightest, and finest lot Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
secona-né ay Ss es. PT 8s, es i 
Co., Littleton, N. C. | Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. | Per acre. Dr. B. L. Bridges, Ellaville, Ga. Groome, Greensboro, N, 
See Wanted—To rent a a from owner, Ad- 
Ten Dollars a Day Easily Made ‘by a good " oo . . : ono é 
man in every county; growing cotton farmer Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- For Sale—Cowpeas @ $3.25. Prompt ship- | dress, ‘‘F. Barber, N. C., Route 2. 
us - . # For “Sale, Rent, or Work on Shares—Two 
ey. Reduces labor. Write for particulars. Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va, J.P. Walters, LaGrange, N. C. first-class farms. Mrs. John A. Roberts, 
Alabama, gene Sere eg —— - perenne eres fieanetiate 
For Sale—International and John Deer | pounds; cheap to ae k buyer. Frank Railey, per thousand. Write, Fred M. Preston, Pine | truck farm, improved. Thomas Bates, San- 
Machinery for sale. Consist of one 15 horse | Margarettsville, N. C. Castle, Florid&, ford, Florida. 
> 7 
and shredder; one manure spreader; one | ————— PONTES ______ | MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. |. Bu¥ © Farm in the Famous Blue Hidge 
feed crusher; one Stag sulky plow. All new Gentle Shetlands—Matched and single. Stone Tomato Plants—$1.25 thousand. Flat | m: Dana, N. Cc : ae 
Reason for selling, health failed and will JENNETS Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C, Eastern North Carolina Farms for Sale— 
stop farming. Good bargains for quick buy- | ————— BR orm “ ~—- —______________ | Five to one thousand acre tracts. Write for 
ers. Write, or come and investigate. Chas. For Sale—Fine Spanish = Jennett. CG. BL Crimson Clover, Bur Clover, new crop seed | circular. Joe A, Parker, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Jordan, Mt. Olive, N. ¢. Harper, Yorkville, 8. Rye, Appler and Bancroft Oats, ete. Write a 
SHEEP AND GOATS North Carolina, County. Two large dwellings. Price, $7,500. 
ee REET ——<—$——__—___— Terms eason >, >; a rince, Raleigh 
| One two-year-old Shropshire Buck—$10. Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato, North cam 7 = as 
J. E. Bain, Wakefield, Va, Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint | ——————— : 
Wanted—Capable man, to handle larga G mars) i > Bs 

. es - reensboro, N. C. with orange and pecan groves on each, Lo. 
farm in Virginia. Address R. H. Johnson, | less: finely marked; four months old; from . cated on a large lake. Terms to suit pur- 
Cheraw, S$. C. best stock. E, N. Barrett, Amherst, Va., Canna, Dahlia, and Chrysanthemum plants; | chaser. Write owner, T. S. McManus, Wal- 

at hace good proposition te o@er Route 3, Caladium bulbs, and a full line of green- | qo, Florida . . 
- ave ¢ positi e : : 
; > ; ; Geo. M, Todd, Gr ensb or’ N. ° Vary Sale—-2 a land, mile 0: 
and poultry raising. Box 312, Brunswick, Ready for service. Yearlings, thirty dollars; - Z itl. eae ee - ainans sar Gs mia Pomcedt po ml 
_ terion. en lambs, twenty dollars each. Meadow Brook Sudan Grass Seed—I have for sale, early - h s 9% tenant houses: fine sean 
Wanted at Once—Settled woman, to cook Farm, Drewry’s Bluff, Va. delivery, strictly high grade Sudan grass oa eon onl ' . : n . rane pn dA oy 
and help with housework. Salary, $10 per seed, at $1 per pound. If you are interested, ea fk Str = 
Route 5. i Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, | limited. Chas. A, Felker, College Station, For Sale—Five 4-acre residential lots in 
Wanted—Several honest, industrious peo- | Herndon, Va Texas. ean suburbs of ee tae yer one ene 
ple to distribute religious literature; salary | Pure-bred Gorden Setter Pups for Sale— Cabbage and Collard Plants—Send 75c for cates encanta ‘A. b, Haaterling; Bele 
$60 a month. Nichols & Co., Dept. 8, At- | $10 each. G. W. Hicks, Orange, Va. R.F.D. 2. | 200; $1.25 for 500, by prepaid post. Send = z ” 
Pedigreed Collie Pups—Finest breeding, $5 mato 50e 00: : 

: ; % 5 nag ’ plants, 50c for 100; $1 for 300, by post; For Sale—1,252 “Acres of Good Land, in 
oe + Sxl ssh —* ees, shade to $7.50. Order today from the Carolina | $1.25 for 500; $2 for 100, by express. Plants | Calhoun County, Georgia, 15 plows in eulti- 
big profits. ci Write today Smith pla oor prec ih iene tied in fifties; roots wrapped in wet moss | vation, by owners whose professions render 

e 7 & = ept. eet EO 9 ; 
: nicely marked. For further information, | Charlotte, N. C. to the farm, Bilis, Webb & Ellis, Americus, 
U. S, Government Wants Men and Women rite, Robt. L. Whiteside, Lattimore, N. C. Macklin’s Plants—Tomato plants, by ex- | Georsia. 
over ae see to $150 month, Thousands ap- |” For Sale—Royally _ 3red English Setter | Press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. Pep- For Sale—Excellent grain, grass, tobacco, 
pointments coming. Comn luc ) 5 
€ 201 g. Common education suffi- Pups—W hite, black, tan, and ticked. Right | Pe™ @nd egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; | cotton, and combination farms; most any 
og ene pt i amaaas Institute, Dep't J-215, | jacoway’s Prairie Lena, No, 27018, by Rolla | dence,” “‘Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,” and | splendid grade of land at a low price. For 
Seoweenler, Iv. m1 - Heikes No, 16057. Field Dogs Stud Book. Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c. | new catalogue, write, Jeffreys, Hester & 
Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our | (Chicago, Ill.). E. E, ee Kennels, oF tie’ ae as free. Wm. Company, Chase City, Virginia. 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper | Brooksville, e, Miss, ee rile nda: 2 
For Sale—Seeds—Several hundred bushels | proved farms in a section where all kinds of 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- TWO OR MORE ae. bur clover seed in burs; also several hun- | truck, tobacco, cotton, grain and hay are all 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- The Benbow Farms always have fresh | dred bushel each of vetch, crimson clover, | successfully grown; where labor is cheap and 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box cows W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. C. red clover, and aifalfa; pasture mixture, etc. | plentiful; where the climate is mild and 
: Two tra Heavy XN "a2 Jerse; 
Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—wWitl two, Extra sere: sinete- si ee cee and larger orders by express or freight as | For full information, address, C. M. Reaves, 
7 y . ay= ith our - e alaiciomion tect Min ensaig P 7 desired, Our seed are the best and purest ob- | Loris, Ss. C 
big Map, Livestock Chart, and Farm Paper en gallons, Benbow Farms, Oak Ridge, N.C. | tainable. Write us for prices and sample | — Sets 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1, Every- |~ oar fasta, “pe : . ’ : : 
body wants it. Good territory open in Texas, | China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; | Gaffney, S. C. lic road, near school and church; 5-room 
cow raaeaiaggel a, Arkansas, and other | grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 5 dwelling, good barn, two tenant houses, 
outhern States &. R. McClellan, Room 414 | Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I i 200 acres in timber, 175 acres in cultivation 
J c ’ . Sez paying 4 . * oe 4 : 
Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, Texas, return on stock. J. E. Coulter, Connelly INCUBATOR 50 acres in pasture; 35 acres in bottom land; 
ove ; ; <a dery. Price $7.75 per acre; easy terms, Allen 
for several farms in highest state = ultiva- [" PO Petaluma Incubators and Brooders—Auto- | Banks, Tr oy, & c. 

’ i i@06uMenerrin tiver alley, in matic heat regulator, Awarded Gold Medal —— = siipamer a ee 
Brunswick County, Virginia. Some of these ULTRY AND EGGS at St. Louis and Portland Expositions over For Sale by, Owner—56-acre dairy and 
Bevent eon seat dwellings, yom and LEGHORNS. Standard of the world, We pay the freight. pide ready ponents on Loses ae 

ables, etc, re opportunity for right 744 re . x —~ | Agents wanted. J. A. Huske, State Repre- | @2!ry Darn, nerete s ;_brick dairy} . 
kind of men, W. W. Meredith, Lawrence- White Leghorn Hens—One year old, $1; | contative, Fayetteville, N. 7s : iat running water in same. Milk retails at 40¢ 
ville, Virginia, . two years old, 80c, White Hill Poultry Farm, ]} * shee ea per gallon. Farm can be cut up into town 

Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES $8,500. Address, W. T. Ingle, Burlington, 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns North Carolina, 
7 . aes cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs | from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare Pe arm—Two miles from Waenieee® 7a 
DUROC-JERSEYS shipped promptly and are never over two| paid. Piedmont Business College. Lynch- pit cadtiy 
7 5 well drained. Bight-room house, large up- 

Imvy i, N. Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 s - ¢ aay rae § " me -date be rater, plenty of stock and 

EB VW OOC __ | ter fitteen. We quarantes deliveries and to ummer Offer—Any course in school, five to-da barn, good water, plenty of sto 

L 4 “ ; quick. Leading telegraph school of South, | Will sell with grown crop. Delivery can be 
ee oe prolific, Oakwood Farm, War- | Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. _ | solidly established. Western Union supplies | made at any time. Terms very easy. Jona- 
7s P : ge a i e 1 “"y sines tors. The Company call on us for more > 3 oh Pri 

Duroc Pigs—Of large litters and register- | ‘Unity to get started in the poultry business | to : Z ; : o For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—“True to 
ed parents. Service boars and bred gilts. with pure-bred Single Comb White Leg- | Sraduates than able supply. tf you want 

A ns . P a ree 211 bsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
“ : of the poultry business and in order to dis- Shorthand, Penmanship, lypewriting, ete, ts Age Ra tet A ahr Rallwoes ane to- 
Sale—Full bred “Duroc-Jersey Pigs—. | P08¢, Of our entire lot of high class Single | Spence’s Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. : : 
Jr., M N days we aregmakir the foltowin very low up-to-date schools. No eggtde = land p 
+» Monroe, N. C., R. F. D. No. 5. 1a) e aregmaking e following very lo nd cheaper than elsewhere. ne 
— ’ 2 prices: all ew yearling hens, $1 each, Pul- MISCELLANEOUS eulation: One : 
some of these were layir J 1 25 tra titles guaranteed. Investigate this —" 
Some o 1ese were laying June 1, 25 extr vee Jarre = e ackages yressive , nd rosperous section oO 
Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. Satis- | fine cockerels January hatch $2.50 each. 2 a Barrels, Boxes, Truck Packages, | sressive town ate prow 
Tide te Package C é Suff rs i 3, Va. 
Roun@ Hill, Va. & Incubators good as new, food hopper'’s Tid w at er I ack a ompany, Suff olk, Va. bridge as 

=e ee a Poland- Chi s—Pigs six weeks | fact all our supplies at halt —— Cedar | pail, ogy any Southern Express Co.’s farm of 235 acres; located within % mile of 
old 6 each; also a registered, 38-year-old | Lodge Farms, Thor N office for $1.35. W. D. Null, De mopolis, a. | station, graded school and churches. Land 
cane, N. C. ORP ING TONS Send for Free Bookle All. About Patents ears ‘ 8: 9 washes; no wiregrass 

ee cw ae ack . - and Their Cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- pe ae ae ee houses, each 

For Sale—One pure-bred Poland-China Hundreds White Orpingtons for Sale—Eggs ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- pe ’ 

cig 20 hen ee - boro, N. on - Pees a ters. Good orchards; several grape vines, 
as — price $30, Two fine gilts of | — Best Home Canners—All_ sizes; latest | including all varieties. Excellent water, 
~% 4 = Rsdne ae 4 months old, $10 each. Get a twelve-weeks-old Single Comb White methods. Illustrated literature free. Head- | Healthy location. Considered to be one of 

“" P dw 

guaranteed, F, I. Jacoby, Conway, S. C, Royal Home Canner Co., Dept. 121, Chat- | is no waste land upon the place. If inter- 
ba AMWORTHS, iin pia ROCKS. ie tanooga, Tenn. : ested, address letter to “Owner,” Box 205, 
Wellington Farm, Farmington, Ga, try Farm _ Ash bore, N 
Te vad . eo 

mamiete red Tamworth ‘Pigs From a fam- 3uy your Barred Rock Cockerels Now— | from best negatives, Beautiful work, Prompt | 38 not advertised in The Progressive 5 armer, 

cm mere: cheap, “pny quick, C, H.] Extra good strain. Write today. Western | service. 8x10 mounted enlargements, 25c, | you can often get it by putting @ little no- 


eat A NES Se RNS $$$ $$ For. Sale—8, 000 B 3ushels Bancroft Oats for 
ers, belting, ete. Tate Machinery Supply | _ Registered Percherons — Mares, Stalliong, oats raised in this section. Made 78 bushels | “Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
——$$$_____—__ —— —_—_—_____—__——— | C. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. PEAS. — r —_—T a 
preferred. Patent device, saves planter mon- ed type, best strain; breeder’s prices. Rose | ment. Checks with ada avoids delays. 
Denson Cotton Chopper Co., Birmingham, MULES POTATOES. Duprees, Va, 
a en Sennen en Excellent Farm Mule — Weight 1,000 |” Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Vines—$2.50 Two Big Bargains—One ten, one five-acre 
power gasoline engine; one 2-roll husker | ~~ <E ——— 
machinery, only been used but few days. | Jno. M. Cunningham, Brandy, Va, Dutch cabbage and collard plants, $1.50. asa 
for price list. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 500-acre Farm for Sale—Northampton 
~Milch Goats—% Toggenburg buck; horn- | Pints. Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Opportunity of a Life Time—Two farms, 
one who thoroughly understands eucking Large, Pure-bred Hampshire Bucks— | Rouse and bedding plants. Ask for catalog. 
month. Mrs. J, P. Henley, Darlington, S. C., DOGS. write quick as the supply this year will be A. Bush, Richland, Ga 
Janta, Ga. $1 for 500; $1.50 for 1,000, by express. , To- | RBettsville, S| C., Marlboro County. 
26. Concord, Ga, For Sale Cheap—Setter pups; pure-bred; | @nd oiled paper. Wakefield Plant Farms, | it impossible for them to give any attention 
cient. List of positions open free. Write im- | age to break this season. $25. Out of | 10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, “Provi- | size you may desire; desirably located. 
proposition—a bi 2 1 f. $1. EB a Ey RE Pere eT — Go South—I am offering several well im- 
— ig $8 value for $1, Dvery- 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, Extr Finan ss iaabieee 5 iti We can send small orders by parcel post, | healthy; and where good lands sell cheap. 
Registe red Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- | of what you want. Farmers’ Supply Co., For Sale—584 Acres—Located on good pub- 
“Wanted—Live, energetic, hustling t tenants Springs, N. C. 7 miles from Abbeville, 3 miles from Ver- 
farms admirably adapted to growth of all competitors Grand Prize at Seattle, | truck farm, adjoining the city of Burlington; 
Columbia, Ss. C. lots and sold at a handsome profit. Price, 
a only. April, May and June delivery, ten Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly Tox 
a : od , ired in high state of cultivation, level and 
Registered Duroc Pigs. South View Farm days old when shipped. No order too large. | burg, Va. <a cack 
Ay » & é ; 
Duroc-Jers ys _Diff t lendidl please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co dollars per month. Short time only—be | farming implements. Fine tobacco land, 
-Jerseys—Different ages; splendidly ez P ‘ 
Here is Your Chance—A rare oppor- | used; main line wires used; expert instruc- | than Havens, Washington, N, Cc. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. horns at very small cost. We are going out | work we can put you to it. Book-keeping, the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
— ‘ PF yket; improved roads; churches, and 
Registered or unregistered. R. B. Redwine. | Comb White Leghorns, within the next 60 bacco marke prove¢ e 
oe arms. Honorable dealing; 
POLAND-CHINAS, lets January and February hatch $1.59 each. hundred fine f s; 
: eee Sash— y rices firgini Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & Chamings, Simplex Brooder Stoves, use d Jeet ag Hot ed ish—Let us quote you prices, Virginia. gin y ’ 
Sune ———. |] drinking founts, grit and she ll hoppers. In Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10- -pour 1d Improved Farm for Sale—Highly improved 
herd boar, price $30. Blevins Bros., Toe- | ———— ———__—— $$ | — Sa a reer — divided by improved public road, 105 acres 
i idni ippec ri arge barns, stables a shel- 
sow, due to pig the fore part of August half price. Midnight Poultry Farm, Ashe- ington, D. C. equipped with large barns, stables and s 
ard, Clayville, Va. Orpington cockerel for only $1. Satisfaction | quarters for cans and labels. ‘Write today. | the best farms in Johnston County, There 
a . * . ¢ ‘ 
A few nice Tamworth boar pigs for sale. Smithfield, N. C, 
»me or at if what y vish to bu 
— osha siaaeaetis caiman will develop film and also make 6 pictures Remember that if wha you wis y 
Halifax, N. Slope Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. Roanoke Cycle Company, Roanoke, Va. tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 














Dprirkay. July 25, 1914] 
SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


We Need to Harmonize Theory and 
Practice; Work of the Farmers’ In- 
stitutes; Fighting Chinch Bugs 

NE of the best theorizers I 
ever knew along agricultural lines 
was one of the poorest farmers in his 
neighborhood. It wasn’t that his 
theories were 

wrong, for they 

were absolutely 

sound and have 

been proved = on 

hundreds of farms. 

His was a lack 

in executive abil- 

ity. Lacking in 

the ability to put 

his thecries into 

MR. FRENCH successful, practi- 
cal, productive use, he was laughed at 
by his neighbors and called visionary. 
Could this man’s farming business 
have been large enough that he 
could have employed a first-class 
practical farm executive to put his 
theories into actual profitable prac- 
tice he would have been a community 
builder. And this leads me up to the 
point I want to make, namely, that, 
because few of us are all-round 
big enough to handle well all the 
strings that must be pulled in main- 
taining a successful farming business, 
it behooves us to make better use of 
others who are expert in certain lines, 
and let our minds become a clearing 
house, as it were, for all of the work 
of the many specialists; taking from 
each the special thought, or method 
that our practical minds lead us to 
believe would work out profitably 
under the special conditions that pre- 
vail on our farms. This point is call- 
ed to mind again just at this time by 
the receipt of a bulletin on wheat 
growing, issued recently, by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 

Our readers, by ordering Bulletin No. 

596, can secure free of cost, more in- 

formation than could be secured by a 

lifetime of actual individual experi- 

menting. 


so 


so 


x em 
with 
of f 


friend writes 
the subject 
institute speakers, contending that 
many of them are impractical and 
know less concerning their subjects 
than do many of their intelligent 
hearers. This friend should remem- 
ber that in the work of farmers’ in- 
stitutes new material must tried 
out the same as in other lines of 
work, and if a misfit gets by the di- 
rector fora few days or weeks it must 
not be wondered at, for the same 
trouble occurs in every line of work. 

But when a man continues in the 
institute business year after year we 
can rest assured that he has some- 
thing in him that people want to 
learn about, and too he must be able 
to tell it right off the bat. Impracti- 
cal fakers will be spotted more quick- 
ly in institute work than in most any 
other line. The writer is acquainted 
with many of the leading farmers’ in- 
Stitute men in the United States and 
believes they will grade pretty well 
with tl leaders in other lines of 


A young 
heat upon 


some 


be 


ie 


work 


x kk & 


In many a meadow up and down 





Columbia, N. C., June 23, 1914. 
Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Gentlemen:— 


The ad I placed with you sold 
all the soja beans I had, which 
was 75 bushels. ‘I only adver- 
tised 50 bushels. I have orders 
for one hundred and fifty bush- 
els that I have to return. Please 
don’t advertise any more. In- 
sert in your paper of your next 
issue, that E. P. Cahoon has no 
more soja beans of his own 
product, and there is not any 
to be had in his county. 

Yours truly, 


E. P. CAHOON. 





farmers’ 








the great Piedmont South, herds- 
grass has saved the day this year, and 
turned what, with most other grasses 
and clovers, would total 
failure, into partial 


have been 
success. 


ing a drouth, and simply 
floods. 


laughs 
More of our clay soils should 


be seeded in this grass this fall, and | 
‘ g . 


sapling clover goes fine with it and 
this too, may be seeded in the fall, if 
the seeding is not 
tember 15. Five to six pounds per 
acre the right amount of seed of 
each, and if the soil is pretty str 
four quarts of timothy seed per acre, 
along with the other, will not be 

of place. 


delayed after Sep- 
is 


no 
ITLL 


oS a a 

Many times little crops may be har 
vested on the farm, and 
the time necessary to do such 
tering” work may be used in some 
other way to better advantage. It 
seldom pays us to devote whole days 
to cultivating and harvesting little 
crops of truck or fruit. but many 
times an hour or two, at the end of 


then again 


“put- 


the day, may be made quite produc- 


tive in these lines. 
* * * 
how 
advise 


to know 
bugs. I would 


A friend wants 
handle chinch 


to handle them “with gloves off,” for | 


they are “a foe worthy of any man’s 
steel.” But after all the chinch bug 
does little harm to the man in 
South who is doing good farming, and 
from this fact we should take a hint 


and we who have chinch bugs to con- | 


tend with should redouble our efforts 
to make rich the land we cultivate. 


Haven’t you often noticed that the | 
chinch bug does his damage generally | 
on a crop on which little damage can 


be done? During a dry year espec- 


ially he takes off our hands the job | 
of harvesting the crops on the poor | 


spots. 

One thing there is in my experienc 
that we may do that will help mucl 
in ridding farms of this 
example, clean up. 
old fence rows, get old logs and rot- 
ten stumps out of the fields, burn, in 
the fall, the short dead grass that 
borders fields wherein bugs have 
been at work and especially would I 
recommend getting flat rocks off the 
fields. In my experience this 
will do more to rid a farm of the bugs 
than any other one I 


pest, for 


last 


thing. I have 
found old mother bugs by the thous- 
ands wintering under large flat 


stones. A. L. FRENCH. 





Dispersal Sale of Red Polls 

"ig oieerg Neck Farm was purchased 

‘ about a year ago by C. K. G. Bill- 
ings, the great horseman, who wishes 
to confine the entire attention 
every connected with his 
acre farm to the breeding of horses; 
therefore his fine herd of 50 


bred Red Poll cattle will be 


one 


sold 
Richmond, Va., Thursday, July 
sale commencing 11 a.m. sharp. The 
foundation stock ‘ 
purchased in England some few years 
ago, all of which will 
this sale. 

The writer has just returned from 
Curles Neck Farm and wishes to state 
that he has never seen herd 
any better condition, having last seen 


of this herd was 


be offered in 


this 


them at the State Fair last fall. They | 


Le 
are now in show condition. 

This an opportunity of a life- 
time to buy some of this select pure- 
bred stock; so either attend the sale 
or send your mail bids to R. B. Farris, 
livestock representative, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C., 
Murphy Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


is 


Good Photographs Wanted 
¢ HE Progressive Farmer is anxious 
to get good pictures for the Paint 
Waterworks Special of August 
. and will pay for all we can use. 


and 
22 

In response to Editor Poe’s letters, 
Ex-Governor Mann, President of the 
Southern Sociological Congress, has 


called a meeting of the Executive 


This | 
erass is a wonderful “hanger on” dur- | 
at | 


out 


to | 


the | 


Cut off and burn | 


of | 


5,000- | 


pure- 
at | 
auction at the Southern Stockyards, | 


30, | 


or ; 


(19) 827 





7 


$18,000 Worth of Prize Cattle 


Public Auction 
THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1914 
Southern Stock Yards, Richmond, Va. 


Entire Herd of 10 Bulls and 
49 Females to be Sacrificed 





| FAMOUS CURLES NECK RED POLLS 





been offered in the South. 
this season. 


nings in beef competitions. 


operations at Curies Neck Farm. 


Adapted to Southern Climate, 
Sure Breeders, 

Healthy, 

Rapid Growers, 

Horniess, 


This is the biggest opportunity to secure thoroughbred cattle that has ever 


The herd includes 20 show cattle which were being fitted for exhibition 
The herd has toits credit 6 championship, 8 reserve champien- 
ship, 68 first, 49 second, 27 third and 5 fourth prizes, besides many win- 
i Several cows admitted to advanced registry. 
The foundation stock was purchased in England and the West at an enorm- 
ous expense, a dozen head costing $8,000 a few years ago. 
The sacrifice is made in compliance with the wishes of the owner, C. K. G. 
Billings, that the entire attention may be given to the great horse-breeding 


Just the Stock for the Southern Breeder 


Beef Equal to Any, 

Economic Feeders, 

Docile, 

Bred True for Centuries. 

Famous for Quantity and Quality of Milk. 


The Finest Herd of Red Polis in the world today. 
will be held, rain or shine, Thursday, July 30,11 a.m., 1914. 


TERMS: STRICTLY CASH. 





Sale 





Manager, G. W. BEDELL. 


Curles Neck Farm, ‘i: 


Cattle may be seen after Monday, July 27, at Stock Yards. 


Auctioneer, COL. FRED REPPERT, Decatur, Ind. 


Sale Headquarters Hotel Murphy. 


Mail Bids to R. B. Farris, Livestock Representative, Progres- 
sive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C.; or Murphy Hotel, Richmond. 


Write for 


Cotman, Va. 


Assistant, §. C. FREEMAN. 











ply of repair parts. 





“THE WATERLOO BOY” 


them the best adapted for threshing, 
Large stock always on hand here in Salisbury, as well as a full sup- 


y of s. Prospective customers would do well to get our new 
prices before buying. Catalog mailed on request. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY, 


Salisbury, North Carolina. 


NOW BURNS OIL. 


A reliable, economical and inex- 
pensive equipment. Something that 
will do the business and save money. 
All “Waterloo Boy” engines are simple 
in construction, thereby making 
grinding and general farm work. — 











in for them. 





THE BEST-AND EASIEST WAY TO 
RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Is to tell your friends who are not now subscribers to The Progressive 
Farmer about our special Trial offer of 25 cents for the balance of the 
year (to January 1, 1915), and ask them to hand you a quarter to send 


We will credit or extend your own subscription Three Months for 
a club of two, Six Months for a club of four, and a Whole Year for a 
club of eight; or, if you prefer, you can select one of the splendid pre- 
miums we offer for a club of two or more. 


You will be doing your neighbor a kindness in getting him to read 
The Progressive Farmer, and he will appreciate your telling him about 
the special offer and sending his subscription in for him. 











| MADISON HALL SCHOOL For Young Women 
and Girls. College and Elective Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science. 
ucational antages of Washington. 
book. Address 


Ed- 
Illustrated year- 


Prof. and Mrs. Geo. F. Winston, Principals 
3100 R St., N. W., ie | Washington, D. C. 





Committee to decide whether the 
Congress shall abandon the policy of 
mixed race membership. The meet- 
ing will be held August 12. 





APPOINTMENTS OF DR. H. Q. 
ALEXANDER 
Windsor, July 23; 


beth City, July : 
Edenton, July 28, 3 


Camden, July 24; 
Swan Quarter July 

.m.; Coinjock, -Curri- 
tuck County, July 29; Hertford, Perquimans 
County, .- y 30; Mt. Pisgah, Harnett Coun- 
ty, July Cabarrus County, August 7; 
Rowan County, August 8. 


26; 


| 
| 
| 


'SQUAB RAISING 


‘| one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
VIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


oO. 1. C.’sS 


Pure bred stock, all ages, for sale. Pigs 10 weeks old 
$i8 per pair, no-akin, out of large sows and sired by 3 
Prize Boars, including a son of ‘'King of Models’’ the 
1015 tb, Champion Boar. 


W. LOWEN, R.F.D. 2, Bedtord City, Va. 








Squabs from our Car- 
neau Pigeons weigh 


| prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 


| strain of pigeons. 
| 


Eliza- | 


Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, N. C. 





Special June Sale—Eggs and Breeders at Half Price, 


Reds, both combs. Orpingtons, Buff, White. Winners 
for sale Mrs. J. C. Deaton. Landis, &. C, 





When writing advertisers, 
Progressive Farmer. 


mention The 








Wood’s Trade Mark 


% 2 sO 2 ¢ o - Cr ' 
Lrimson ( 


Is Best Quality Obtainable, 
of High Tested Germina- 
tion and Purity. 

: Crimson Clover is a wonderful soil- 
improver; also makes splendid fall, 


winter and spring grazing, the earliest 
gteen feed, or a good hay crop. 


A crop of Crimson Clover turned 
under is equal to a good application 
of stable manure, and its value as a 
soil-improver is worth $20. to $30. per 
acre, 


Wood’s Descriptive Fall Catalog 
giving full information about 


CRIMSON CLOVER, ALFALFA, 
WINTER VETCH, 


and all FARM and GARDEN SEEDS 
for Fall sowing, mailed on request. 


Write for Catalog and prices of any 
eeds required. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 




















Don’t depend on a windmill or the 
daomeny back ~ breaking hand pump to 
*S\ fill your water tank. It’s more re- 
liable and economical to installa 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operat 
by the flowof any stream having a fall 

of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3 gal- 

lons or more per minute. Will 

maintain air pressure system. Wi 

Simple to install. Over1 1,000 = = 

in use. Satisfaction guaran-~ Spee! | un 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CoO. 
hot Trinity Building New York 
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And gives you better engines. 
Sold Direct trom Factory to Users. 


ae, We Th Bvricrimoc 
WITTE LUGIMmes 
Kerosene, Casoline and Gas 
2to22H-P. Standard for all farm and shop work 
for 27 years. Recommended by users in all parts of 
world. Nocranking; Long wearing; Steady power. 
60 Days Free Trial. 5-Year Guaranty. 
Engines shipped ready to work, easy to 
start andrun. 2H-P, $1.95; 7 
4H-P, $59.75; 6 H-P, $99.35; 
8 H-P, $139.65; other sizes 
proportionally low. 
Catalog Free. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
2357 Oakland Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, - Mo,© 

















that can be depended 
A Portable Outhityren in every emerg- 


fuel and work better 

than other types. 

Power no Pine —} 

strongerand stead- Tae 

ier because of the Ce’ f 

double opposed KAY Send OF. 
construction. : ca‘ log. 

Heer Engine Company. 45 P St. Portsmouth, 0. 
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16 makes of tires now sell for more than 
Goodyear prices. Half of them cost about one- 
third more. As compared with them, Goodyears 
save you 25 per cent in original cost alone. 


9 ; ; ; 
Don t Pay It ing tire of the world is all that you 
should pay. 


Don’t pay those extra prices. The ‘ 
evidence is that Goodyear tires are the best - Exclusive Features 
tires built today. They outsell any other, 
and they won that place by millions of These four features of No-Rim-Cut tires 
mileage tests. are found in no others at any price: 


Kt 


is 


0 
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No man knows how to build a tire to Our No-Rim-Cut feature, which wipes 
give you lower cost per mile. No other out rim-cutting completely. 
maker combats tire troubles as we do in Our “On-Air” cure, which saves all 


Goodyear tires. the countless blow-outs due to wrinkled 
Any higher price means added cost of fabric. This one exclusive feature adds to 

upkeep without any compensation. In our tire cost $1,500 daily. 

most cases, that higier price is due to 

limited production. 
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Our patent method for combating 

tread separation. It reduces this danger 
r by 60 per cent. 
Save This 25% Our All-Weather tread—our double- 
thick, resistless anti-skid which, because 
of its flatness, runs as smoothly as a plain 
tread. 


We used to charge you extra prices for 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. That was be- 
cause of exclusive, costly features. 

Note that these are all exclusive Good- 
year features. No other tire offers one of 
them. Every year they are saving our 
tire users many millions of dollars. 


Those tires are built the same today. 
They have the same exclusive features. 
But we now build ten tires where we then 
tuilt one. We have modern equipment, 
new factory efficiency. Our prices came You will get them all, at the Good- 
don as our costs year price, if you ask 
came down. They your dealer for 
are half what they Sui ktek-Cek “chee 
used to be. , 7 

= OOD) YEAR | aay aeaier can get 

Accept this saving. AKRON, OHIO ; . 
It is one of our great- N Ri C Ti them quickly if 
est accomplishments. o-Kim-Cut [ires your size is not in 
The price of the lead- With All-Weather Treads or Smooth stock. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
Rranches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 

(1688) 
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Although the first cost of Cortright Metal 

Shingles is no more than that of good wood 

shingles, there is no further cost—no trouble, no repairs— : 

only the reasonable care you give the building itself. ‘The best 
Se roof money can buy—the tightest roof, for no storm or fire can 
penetrate Cortright Metal Shingles—no condition of the elements affect them— 
made of tin, painted both sides or galvanized—the lightest roof—the handsomest 
roof, Any good mechanic can lay a Cortright roof—no solder, no seams, fewest 


nails, least cutting. 


write for name of dealer near you. 


‘ If we have no agent close by, we will send 
free samples, prices and full particulars direct to you. 
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CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. te 7 His | TTT 


58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 


160 N. 5th Ave., Chicago SMES WIRE SPLICER 


SIX TOOLS IN ONE 


S S.. 2 
L S aa i N G L E It is drop forged from best tool steel, finely polished, 


and can be used for a Wire Cutter, Wire Splicer, Staple 
Puller, Nut Wrench, Rod Wrench and Screw Driver. 
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R. BALES KAT — SAWS WOOR 
ADMIRAL POWER Fy Soins FEED, PUMPS WATER 


HAY PRESS 
i dreslas- 


ee We will send this handy tool, postpaid, as a reward 
| BINDE bi Fi for sending us Two New Trial Subscriptions for balance 
| 


shock lwith a corn bin- P ay nn Pane oy 8 nh Se 4 
det Soldinevery state. Priceonly $20, with fodderbinder. i of Veal (to J anuary 1 ; 1 9] oO, ) at 25 Cen tS each. 
3. D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: ‘*“Your corn harves- | ¥ . y 
| teris all you claim for it; cut, tled and shocked 6S 


sorge mite cane andcornastyear ” “Testimoniaigand | Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


PROCESS MANUFACTURING GO., Salina. Kansas. | 














